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The Delight of Feeling Fresh 


and ‘‘ fit’ is one of the most desirable things in life. How fine it is to walk with head erect, to feel the 
bloo | coursing freely through the veins, to have the glow of health in one’s cheeks, bright eyes, and 
freedom from ache or pain! It is good to be alive! Given such a state of health, a man or woman 
can look out upon life and its work and pleasure with confidence. Work will be welcome, and no 
lonzer a drudgery ; while pleasures can be enjoyed to the full capacity. There can be no buoyancy, 
however, w thout health, which, alas! many do not possess. Good health 


comes after using 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS, a medicine of proved worth, as thousands can testify. These pills are specially 
prepared to counteract and remove all irregularities of the organs of assimilation and digestion—the seat 
of most of ‘‘ the ills that flesh is heir to.’’ There never was a time like the present when the hurry and 
worry of life was so great, and it is small wonder, therefore, if beneath the stress and strain of modern 
conditions the hardest-worked organs of the body are the first to get out of order. A dose of 
BEECHAW’S PILLS will, however, speedily tone up the system. The periodical use of this well- 
tried medicine will obviate sick-headache, biliousness, and other distressing results of irregular action of 
the stomach, bowels, liver, and kidneys. If you are wise you will never be without a box of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


oO Sold in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). | 














YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A igb=class Monthly Magazine for Antiquarics, Arcbxologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs. 


Epirep By CHARLES F, FORSHAW, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Price Gd. post free. 6s. per annum, post free. 


N.B.—Vol. 1. of “Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. lt contains over 400 Aages, 150 tl/ustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to § 3 Market Street, Bradford. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries, ”"— Notes and Queries (London). 

“© We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Shefield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archzologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most mere record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number i is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Shefield Independent. 

‘© We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always’ been received with favour by our readers. It will be Ali monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of 1a ge genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will afford ample matcrial 
for such a publication.” —7he Freemason. 

‘Tam much obliged to you for sending me a specimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes ani Queries.’ As a contributor to 

Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of ihis magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 


ou that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.”—From E. W- 
C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature’ 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Beas ROOK, Esq., 
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jQotes of the Month. 


THE Liverpool Committee for Excavation 
and Research in Wales and the Marches, to 
the formation of which we referred in last 
month’s ‘‘ Notes,” has issued, in pamphlet 
form, a statement of its aims and policy, 
which shows the importance of the work to 
be done. It is pointed out that “at present 
about ten well-known Roman sites in Wales 
and the Marches—chiefly military stations 
—demand excavation, and the whole system 
of connecting roads must be made clear. 
This could be done at a probable cost of 
4 400 a site, to which should be added the 
expense of exploring the roads, the publica- 
tion of the results, and incidental expenses— 
say £1,000. This would allow of really 
scientific work, carried out on scientific lines, 
under trained supervision and direction. 
The splendid results of the excavations in 
South Wales, at Gelligaer and Caerwent, 
show what may be expected in other parts 
of Wales also if the work be done 
thoroughly.” 


It is further remarked that there are other 
ancient sites, secular and ecclesiastical, which 
will repay exploration. “The later mon- 
asteries of post-Norman times might be taken 
in hand with a view to the production of a 
‘Welsh Monasticon,’ with all the charters 
corrected to such accuracy, in personal and 
place names, as would make them helps, 
instead of stumbling-blocks, to the student of 
history ”; and the possibility of other develop- 
ments is suggested. 

VOL. IV. 














Among the subjects which may be expected 
to engage the attention of the Committee in 
the first instance may be mentioned the 
following : 

1. The preparation of an archeological 
map of Wales and the Marches, on which all 
known sites and individual finds shall be 
marked, together with a bibliography and 
index of all known information respecting 
them. 

2. The execution of an archeological 
survey of the whole area, to supplement the 
recorded material, and complete the arch- 
eological map, so far as surface evidence is 
concerned. 

3. The consideration of a scheme of suc- 
cessive excavations on the sites which may 
be selected as of most crucial importance for 
the solution of the questions of distribution 
and historical sequence which are certain to 
ke raised by the preliminary survey and 
mapping. 

We wish this fine and comprehensive 
scheme every success. 


o 9 

An article in the Zimes of January 3 
announced the discovery of a large group of 
dene-holes in Abbey Wood, a _ heavily 
timbered district situated in Erith, on the 
outskirts of the borough of Woolwich. These 
newly-found dene-holes are in close proximity 
to the ancient ruins of Lessness Abbey. 
Two very fine specimens have been opened 
up withsome difficulty, and a third, “curiously 
choked half-way down, has been attacked.” 


‘ The shafts,” says the 7imes correspondent, 
“are about 3 feet in diameter, circular in 
form, and show perfect examples of stemple 
holes in the sides, although these holes (used 
for supporting the ends of stakes or small 
beams crossing the shaft and so forming a 
ladder) are rather far apart. The caves at 
the bottom of each shaft are about 18 feet 
high. The work on the walls is exceedingly 
rough, blocks of chalk having been broken 
off and considerable quantities having fallen 
in. No effort appears to have been made to 
smooth the walls or to give any ‘finish’ to 
their appearance ; the result is that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find good specimens of 
pick-marks. Pick-marks in a dene-hole are 
the safest means of determining the date of 
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the excavation. There are a few examples 
of the marks of bone picks to be seen in 
these new Abbey Wood dene-holes ; but the 
presence of the marks of metal picks shows 
without doubt that the caves were used for 
some purpose by a people of a much later 
date than the original excavators. ... The 
appearance of the caves is striking. The 
high vaulted roof and the pure white of the 
chalk gleaming in the light of the candles or 
in the sudden glare of the magnesium 
combine to give an effectiveness to the scene 
which must have impressed the prehistoric 
peoples who made- the caves, or the later 
peoples who used them. Deep grooves in the 
chalk at the lower end of the shaft, due to 
the action of ropes, point to a constant use 
of the caves by these later peoples. Possibly 
the existing excavations offered a ready and 
easy method of obtaining chalk... . The 
walls for some distance from the floor, where 
no overhanging ledge of chalk intervenes, are 
deeply scored by the claws of animals. The 
countless numbers of these and the depth of 
the scratches show that very many animals 
must have died in the caves. Scratches 
near the opening of the shaft and some 
distance from the floor lead to the conclusion 
that birds (or more probably bats) made 
their homes in the caves. There is, how- 
ever, a striking absence of all insect life in 
them.” Some good sketches of the new 
dene-holes appeared in the Datly Graphic of 
January 8. 


Weldon Church, near Kettering, has a 
singular tower, on which a lantern was lighted 
on the night of December 31, in accordance 
with a custom maintained on New Year's 
Eve for many generations. The tower has 
a plain pinnacle at each corner, and in the 
middle a cupola or lantern, covered with 
lead, surmounted by a vane. The lantern 
itself is 15 feet high, octagon in shape, each 
side being glazed. From the dome of the 
interior of the lantern hangs a curious 
wooden chandelier, fashioned to hold eight 
candles, while from the eight sides of the 
lantern are sixteen branched candlesticks, 
quaintly made of wood. The lantern was 
lighted on dark nights to guide wayfarers 
through the dense Rockingham Forest, which 
was then open. 


The Rev. W. R. Finch Hatton, the Rector 
of Weldon, in a letter to us kindly confirms 
and supplements the foregoing account, 
which appeared in the G/ode newspaper. 
He points out that Weldon Church originally 
had a spire, which fell while it was under 
repair, and was replaced by the tower with 
a cupola on its summit, as described. 
“There is no record,” says Mr. Finch 
Hatton,“ of the building of the tower in the 
parish books or elsewhere, so far as I know, 
but I believe it was built by Lord Hatton of 
Kirby, probably about 1700—the date of the 
bells is 1710. Anyhow, at the time the 
tower was built Weldon was within the 
limits of Rockingham Forest, which has 
since (finally in 1836) been disafforested. 
The roads were almost impassable, and the 
country around was chiefly woods. The 
common name of the village was Weldon-in- 
the-Woods. The cupola on the church 
tower was lighted on dark nights to lead 
travellers through the forest. Since the 
forest has been disafforested and most of 
the woods grubbed up and brought into 
cultivation, and the roads improved, the 
cupola is no longer needed as a light- 
house; but it has always been lighted 
on New Year’s Eve, and the custom is 
still scrupulously observed. We also light it 
occasionally on other days, such as a harvest 
festival, etc.” 

A photographic view of the church, with 
its lantern-topped tower, appeared in the 
Daily Graphic of December 31. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 


We note with regret the death on December 13 
of Mr. F. T. Elworthy, of Wellington, Somerset. 
Mr. Elworthy’s earlier studies were in the field 
of dialect. The value of his work on the 
grammar and vocabulary of his own county, 
published from twenty to thirty years ago by 
the Philological and English Dialect Societies, 
has been generally recognized. More recently 
he published two important archzological 
studies that materially enhanced his reputa- 
tion. The two volumes on Zhe Evil Eye, 
which appeared in 1896, were followed in 
1900 by Horns of Honour, and other Studies 
in the Byways of Archeology. In connexion 
with his archzological studies Mr. Elworthy 
had formed an extraordinary collection of 
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amulets, talismans, charms, and magic orna- 
ments, principally from Southern Europe, 
which should find a fitting home in one of 
our national museums. It would be a great 
pity if so remarkable a collection were to be 
dispersed. 


tle be 
The illustration reproduced on this page, by 
permission of the proprietors of the 7reasury 
magazine, shows the very fine cresset-stone 








‘A description of these stones is given 
in the ‘Rites of Durham,’ published with 
notes by the Surtees Society in 1902, from 
which we learn that in Durham Cathedral 
before the monks left there were standing, 
in a frame of iron, ‘nine very fine cressets 
of earthen (stone) metal, filled with tallow, 
which every night was lighted when the day 
was gone, to give light to the nine altars and 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine.’ 

















BRECON PRIORY CRESSET-STONE. 


which once belonged to Brecon Priory 
Church, in a garden near which it was found 
a few years ago. ‘‘ Cresset-stones,” says the 


writer in the Zreasury, “are very rare, and 
this is an unusually large specimen; the 
block of stone, which contains thirty cressets, 
measuring 2 feet by 1 foot 9 inches ; depth, 
6 inches; diameter of the cresset-holes, 
3 inches; and each hole, tapering to the 
centre, having a depth of 3 inches. 





“ These cressets were often made of stone, 
a square block having from four or five to 
sixteen (or more?) hemispherical cavities 
worked in it to contain grease and a wick. 
There was a Benedictine Priory connected 
with the parish church of Brecon, and this 
cresset was probably used ‘to give light to 
the monks at midnight when they came to 
matins,’ as at Durham and elsewhere. The 
cresset-stone has recently been replaced in 
F 2 
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the Priory Church, Brecon, having fortu- 
nately escaped destruction.” 


¢ + ¢ 
The Scotsman of January 8, describing recent 
additions by gift to the Natural History 
Department of the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh, remarks that ‘‘ During the excava- 
tions which have recently been carried on at 
the old Roman military camp at Newstead, 
near Melrose, many bones of deer, dogs, and 
horses were discovered in refuse-pits con- 
nected with the main camp. From the 
remains of the horses, gifted by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, an almost complete 
skeleton of a Roman horse has been built up, 
and is now exhibited in the Small Mammal 


Hall.” 
> *» -® 


One of the most successful of the many 
provincial ‘‘ Notes and Queries” columns 
is that edited by Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, 
which appears weekly in the Zvesham Journal. 
It was started a little less than two years ago, 
and so strong and healthy is the interest in 
local antiquarian topics that ever since the 
weekly instalment has never been less than 
two columns. Among the notes in the issue 
of the Zvesham Journal for December 21 
was a capital account, filling more than a 
column, of ‘‘ The Christmas Services at 
Evesham in the Thirteenth Century,” written 
by Mr. Oswald G. Knapp, and gathered from 
the rubrics of Zhe Evesham Book, which was 
written about the year 1360, but which 
probably records the customs established at 
least a century earlier. Recent issues have 
also contained a long account of “The 
Family of Tombs, of Gloucestershire,” con- 
taining much genealogical and _ historical 
detail, written by Mr. R. C. Tombs, I.S.O. 


te 
We have received a draft of a scheme for an 
“ Architectural and Topographical Society.” 
It includes a quarterly publication so arranged 
that the information may be collected under 
county headings, with parish sub-headings, 
and an annual card index of publications 
under subject-headings, such as churches, 
manor-houses, etc.; to be the return to 
members for their subscription. It is further 
purposed to make a collection of records, 
measured drawings, sketches and photographs, 





etc., of the buildings and objects of interest 
described, to which members would have 
access. Fuller details, with particulars of 
subscription and publications, are promised 
to be issued shortly. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
Melancholy news comes from Rome. The 
new Municipal Council is making great ugly 
gaps in the finest stretch of the old Aurelian 
Wall. Seven great breaches have the 
municipal pickaxes made in one of the 
most famous of Rome’s remains. Professor 
Boni and other Italian archzologists have 
expressed their disgust and shame at this 
wanton vandalism ; but the present composi- 
tion of the Municipal Council of Rome is 
not such as to encourage much hope that the 
destroyers will stay their hands. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

London is to have its pageant this summer, 
while Cheltenham, Dover, and sundry other 
provincial towns are making preparations for 
performances of the same kind. Next year 
Dorchester proposes to hold a pageant in the 
famous Roman amphitheatre on the out- 
skirts of the borough. 


&¢ &¢ & 
Our latest news of the movement for the 
preservation of Crosby Hall is that a meeting 
of the Preservation Committee was held on 
January ro at the Guildhall, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Vezey Strong. It was reported 
that Sir Montagu Turner, the chairman of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, had expressed an opinion that the 
site originally offered was the only one pos- 
sible. Sir Vezey, on behalf of his committee, 
made the statement that the £50,000 con- 
tributed by the public would be available for 
the effort now being made to. save the Hall, 
providing the London County Council and 
the Corporation contributed the balance re- 
quired, and that the Hall became available 
for suitable public use. 

The meeting adjourned, pending the result 
of the negotiations now proceeding with the 
Board of Trade for the Hall being used for 
the purpose of the Intelligence Department 
of the Board. It was reported that this use 
of the Hall would receive the. cordial sym- 
pathy and support of the members of the 
Baltic and chief shipping firms. 
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The old chained-Bible table previously in the 
Church of St. Mary Bourne, near Andover, 
has been .restored to the church by the 
authorities of the Reading Museum. Some 
fifty years ago, when the church was repewed, 
the table was about to be cut up for fire- 
wood, when the new Vicar redeemed it for 
a few shillings. The old table has been 
placed near the tower arch of the church, 
and now bears two Bibles, dated respectively 
1701 and 1717. 


¢ ¢+ #¢ 


There has lately been placed on exhibition 
in the Mummy Room at the British Museum 
the mummy of a lady, one of the priestesses 
of the priesthood of Amen Ra, at Karnak. 
The mummy, which is perhaps one of the 
finest in the collection, is covered with a 
cartonnage casing, modelled in the form of 
the body ; the face, being a portrait of the 
deceased, is thickly overlaid with gold, the 
eyes and eyebrows being inlaid with obsidian. 
The rest of the casing is occupied wtth repre- 
sentations of the deceased addressing prayers 
_ to Osiris Anubis and the genii of the dead, 
the whole being thickly coated with gold 
paint. The coffin is like most of its class, 
made in the shape of a mummified body, 
the sides being richly decorated with gilded 
representations of the gods. The face on the 
lid is, like that of the cartonnage, a portrait 
of the deceased. The date of this interesting 
addition to the Museum is about B.c. 1000. 


+ + ¢ 

The New Year’s number of the Builder is 
always welcome. Last year the architecture 
of Berlin formed the chief topic; this year 
that of Vienna is the subject of the principal 
article and of many illustrations. Of the latter 
there are no less than twelve, from photo- 
graphs, on separate plates, with twenty-eight 
more in the text. As the Austrian capital 
will be the meeting-place of the International 
Congress of Architects in May, both article, 
which gives a full account of the chief archi- 
tectural glories of Vienna, and illustrations, 
which are admirably reproduced, are particu- 
larly timely. The Buddder of January 11, we 
may also note, contained a first article, with 
sketch plan, on ‘‘ The Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome,” by Dr. Ashby, the Director of the 
British School at Rome. 





An important series of antiquities was 
received at the Taunton Castle Museum at 
the close of 1907, as a deposit on loan for a 
minimum period of one year. The lender is 
the owner, Sir Alexander Acland Hood, Bart., 
one of the trustees of the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society. These antiquities 
were found in May, 1870, depth 2 feet, in 
draining a field to the north-east of Wick Park 
plantation, near Stogursey, Somerset (about 
100 yards to the left of the hunting-gate 
and 5 yards from the fence). The curator 
has described them as follows: Founder's 
hoard of bronze implements, mostly in a 
damaged condition, some being collected 
apparently as material for the melting-pot, 
for the purposes of casting new implements. 
They consist of broken swords and daggers, 
socketed celts or axes (some with square, 
others with oval, section), palstaves (2), 
gouges (2), end of a sword-scabbard, spear- 
heads with rivet-holes for attachment to the 
shaft, ‘‘jets”” from the necks of moulds for 
casting celts, cakes of bronze and copper. 
They are of the late Bronze Age, probably 
about 500 B.c. The site of finding is only 
about one mile from the early Bronze Age 
barrow, or tumulus, which was excavated in 
April and September last, and of which 
detailed illustrated reports are in preparation. 


A ceremony took place on January 1, at the 
ancient catacomb of Santa Priscilla, Rome, 
that for historical interest and religious 
associations is almost unique in the story of 
the Christian Church. The Commission of 
Christian Archzology has been for two years 
excavating the cemetery of Santa Priscilla, 
situated on the Via Salaria, about two miles 
from the gates of Rome, and on New Year’s 
Day, after a lapse of eleven centuries, the 
Christian liturgy was once more heard, and a 
solemn Pontifical Mass inaugurated the 
restoration, carried out by the Commission, 
of the anciént Basilica, that stood from the 
early days of Christianity until the time of 
Charlemagne, above the spot where so many 
martyrs and saints of the early Church were 
buried. 
og 


After the service, says the Rome corre- 
spondent of the Sfandard, Professor Marucchi 
‘gave an intensely interesting lecture on the 
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results obtained by patient and weli-directed 
labour. The Cemetery of Priscilla was 
founded in apostolic times in the grounds of 
a country villa belonging to the noble family 
of Acilii Glabrioni, and took its name from 
Priscilla, mother of that Pudentius who, 
according to tradition, was baptized by the 
Apostle Peter himself, and whose house was 
on the site of the still existing church of 
Santa Pudenziana on the Esquiline, said to be 
the oldest church in all Rome. 

‘It would be difficult to find.a place more 
full of thrilling associations and tender 
memories to Christians than this catacomb. 
Here the members of their faith in earliest 
apostolic times met for praise and prayer 
during the days of persecution ; here, almost 
certainly, St. Peter first preached to the 
inhabitants of the Eternal City, and baptized 
his converts. The pictures and inscriptions 
found in this catacomb are the most ancient 
known, and prove to us that here were interred 
the contemporaries and disciples of the 
Apostles themselves, among them Aquila and 
Priscilla, named in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the letters of St. Paul. Many 
martyrs found their resting-place in this holy 
precinct, among them SS. Felix and Phillip, 
two of the seven sons of St. Felicita, all of 
whom suffered for their faith under Marcus 
Aurelius, in the year 162 ; and seven Popes, 
dating from the year 304 to 555—Marcellino, 
Marcello, Sylvester, Liberio, Siricio, Celestin, 
and Vigilio.”’ 

fe 


In a thoughtless moment, about two years 
ago, the Council of the little borough of 
Penryn, Cornwall, fora trifling sum, disposed 
of the old stocks, which had been an object 
of much interest in the place. The trans- 
action gave rise to considerable indignation 
among the townspeople, but by a fortunate 
circumstance the relic eventually passed into 
the possession of Mr. B. Howard Cunnington, 
the well-known antiquary, of Devizes, Wilts, 
and he has now generously offered to restcre 
the stocks to their original owners, the only 
condition attaching to the gift being that 
they shall be preserved in some place of 
safety, where they can be seen by residents 
and visitors to the ancient borough. “I 
doubt,” Mr. Cunnington remarks in the 
course of his letter, “if there are any stocks 
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older than those of Penryn in the United 
Kingdom, and certainly none better pre- 


served.” The Borough Council have readily 
accepted the offer. 
+ ** 


There have recently been some interesting 
results from the excavations at Ostia, the 
ancient commercial port of Rome, situated 
about fifteen miles from the capital, of which 
the remains, for completeness and interest, 
rank second only to those of Pompeii. A 
room that has lately come to light is wonder- 
fully well preserved. Its walls are painted 
architectonically, with single figures at the 
four corners, and it is paved with black and 
white mosaic. What adds greatly to the value 
of the discovery is that upon the floor have 
been found fragments of the ceiling, painted 
to match the walls, which could evidently be 
put together again and restored to their 
original position. 


+ * 

Among the rubbish a good deal of ancient 
money has been found, several amphorze 
with painted inscriptions (among them one ~ 
that contained olives), the bottom of a vase, 
with remains of fish, fragments of glass with 
gold letters, several lamps (including a beauti- 
ful one decorated with a scene), remains of 
inlaid furniture; and of the mosaics and 
ceiling of the upper rooms. A corridor gave 
access to the lower room, which also con- 
tained a window, that was evidently glazed 
with mica, as many pieces of that ancient 
substitute for glass were found immediately 
beneath it. The wall paintings of this room 
are better preserved than any others to be 
found in Ostia, owing to the fact that at some 
later period they had been covered with a 
coat of white plaster. The excavations in 
this neighbourhood are being energetically 
continued, under the superintendence of 
Professor Vaglieri, who is at the head of the 
excavations in the Province of Rome, and it 
is hoped that still further treasures are to 
be found there. 


We have noted lately an unusual number 
of newspaper articles of antiquarian interest. 
A long and important letter on “ Recent 
Archzological Research in Italy,” by Dr. 
Ashby, the Director of the Rome British 
School, appeared in the Zimes of December 27, 
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which also contained an article of a column 
and a half on recent exploration of ‘‘ The 
Caves and Pot-Holes of Ingleborough.” 
Other articles have been: “Fhe Charter- 
house,” with a large illustration of ‘‘ Wash- 
House Court,” in the Daily Telegraph, 
December 26; “ The Hittites : New German 
Discoveries in Asia Minor,” by W. St. Chad 
Boscawen, in the Zribune, December 23; 
“* Mari Lwyd’: Revival of an Old Welsh 
Custom,” with illustration, in the Western 
Mail, January 1; “The ‘Black Jack,’” by 
E. Alfred Jones, with five fine illustrations, 
in Country Life, December 20 ; ‘‘ The Castles 
of Broughty Ferry,” with two illustrations, in 
the Dundee Advertiser, December 26; “A 
Buried Roman Town in Northumberland ” 
[Corstopitum], in the Scotsman, Decem- 
ber 31 ; “ London Sundials: Past and Pre- 
sent,” with three illustrations, in the City 
Press, January 11; and the ‘“Tremayne 
Family,” in the Exeter Flying Post, Decem- 
ber 28. 


‘ke 

The King has been pleased, on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary for Scotland, to 
approve the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to make an inventory of the ancient 
and historical monuments and constructions 
connected with or illustrative of the contem- 
porary culture, civilization, and conditions of 
life of the people in Scotland, from the 
earliest times to the year 1707, and to specify 
those which seem worthy of preservation. 

The Commission is to consist of the follow- 
ing persons: Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
(Chairman), Lord Guthrie, Professor Baldwin 
Brown, and Messrs. T. H. Bryce, M.D., 
F. W. Buchanan, W. T. Oldrieve, and Thomas 
Ross. Mr. A. O. Curle, Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, will act 
as secretary. 


+ *¢ 
Baron von Hugel reports that the Cambridge 
Museum of Archeology and of Ethnology 
has been enriched by a gift of exceptional 
interest and value. It consists of a second 
instalment of selected native manufactures 
from Uganda, which, like the first, were ob- 
tained in the country by the donor, the Rev. 
John Roscoe, of the Church Missionary 
Society. The chief value of the gift lies 
in a unique set of relics of deceased Baganda 


kings, which, enclosed in ornate cases, were 
preserved by the people under the name of 
Lubare (.e., the Deity) in special shrines 
placed under the guardianship of hereditary 
custodians. Such objects, says Baron von 
Hugel, are not readily to be obtained, and 
in these collections the donor will be grate- 
fully remembered by many generations of 
students of ethnology and of comparative 
religions. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries on January 9 the following were 
elected Fellows: Mr. F. C. Beazeley, Sir 
Edmund Bewley, Mr. Harold Bidder, Rev. 
W. D. Bushell, Messrs. A. D. Cheney, Eustace 
Grubbe, Edward Hudson, W. T. Lancaster, 
G. D. Lumb, Sydney Perks, Alfred Pope, 
and Captain Nevile Wilkinson. 
oo a 

Some interesting particulars are now avail- 
able, says the A/heneum of January 18, about 
the discovery, a month ago, of an extensive 
Frank cemetery at Haine St. Paul in Bel- 
gium. At the present time forty-five separate 
tombs have been opened, and in twenty-five 
of them have been found ornaments, as well 
as a good deal of the black pottery typical of 
the Merovingian period. Three of the tombs 
seem to have been reserved for women, to 
judge from the ornaments found in them, 
which include bracelets, brooches, and rings. 
The cemetery must have been in use for a 
long time, as several different ways of placing 
the bodies are noted. 





Recent Ercavations at Pevensey. 


By L. F. SALZMANN, 
> 

WAN the South of England there are 
few Roman remains more striking 
than the massive walls at Pevensey, 

~ Which once surrounded the fortress 
known to us as Anderida ; and it is natural to 
ask, What lies beneath the earth within those 
walls? Tosolve this question, and to throw, 
if possible, some light upon the interior 
arrangements for this military station, excava- 
tions were commenced in October, 1906. 
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The total area originally contained within: 
the Roman walls was over g acres, but 
rather more than 1 acre of this is now 
occupied by the medizval castle erected in 
the south-east angle of the enclosure, so that 
there are about 8 acres to be examined. 
Of this 1} acres were thoroughly explored 
by a series of trenches during the winter 
of 1906-7. Owing to the ground being 
pasture, work is restricted to the period 
during which the grass is not growing. Care- 
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ful observations were taken during opera- 
tions, measurements and detailed drawings 
being made of all the trenches. The results 
were of much interest, though no remains 
were found of any barracks or other perma- 
nent buildings. 

The coins found, which were about forty 
in number and all of bronze, ranged between 
A.D. 254 and 375, thus bearing out the pre- 
sumption that the period of Roman occupa- 
tion did not begin much, if at all, before the 
fourth century. This was further confirmed 
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by the nature of most of the distinctly Roman 
pottery. At the same time possible traces 
were found of an earlier Romano-British 
Occupation of the site in the presence of 
coarse pottery, in some cases bearing orna- 
mentation closely resembling that char- 
acteristic of the so-called ‘Late Celtic” 
age. This may have belonged to the first 
and second centuries, but, on the other hand, 
the difficulty of dating this rude type of 
pottery with any degree of accuracy is great, 
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and it is quite possible that most of the 
fragments found had belonged to the native 
workmen whom we may presume to have 
been employed upon the erection of the wall. 
Further traces of these workmen seem to 
have been discovered in the portion un- 
covered of an encampment consisting of 
several lines of wattle and daub huts with 
central (?) hearths of tiles. The lines were 
set out parallel with the wall, and the hearths 
were distant 16 to 18 feet from one another. 
The rough construction of most of these 
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hearths renders it unlikely that the huts were 
those of the soldiers, while the accumulation 
of from 2 feet to 3 feet of earth black with 
vegetable matter and containing Roman 
remains points to a longer period of subse- 
quent occupation than the century at most 
which elapsed between the withdrawal of the 
Roman troops and the sack of “ Andredes- 


threw great light upon the method of its 
construction. The site fortified was in 
Roman times a clay hill, island, or rather 
peninsula, washed on the south and east by 
the sea, and flanked on the north by swamps. 
The Romans cut away the edge of this hill, 
exposing a flat clay bed some 15 feet wide, 
which they prepared by puddling the clay ; 





PEVENSEY, THE EAST GATE: SHOWING ROMAN SILL 5 FEET BELOW PRESENT PATH. 


ceaster” by the Saxons. On the other hand, 
the use of Roman tiles in the construction 
of the hearths proves conclusively that they 
do not belong to a pre-Roman date. It is 
therefore difficult to see to whom they could 
have belonged if not to the builders of the 
wall. 

A careful examination of the wall itself 

VOL. IV. 


on the marsh side they anchored the ground 
by driving in numbers of oak stakes or piles ; 
on the puddled clay they put in a footing of 
alternate layers of chalk and flints, 15 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep ; in a few places where 
the ground was marshy and liable to slip 
they laid massive planks, 10 inches thick, 
right across this footing. Next came a layer 
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of concrete formed of flints set in hard 
mortar, and on top of this the plinth, and 
then the wall itself, about 12 feet 3 inches 
thick and 25 feet to 30 feet high, consisting 
of rubble core and facing-stones of green- 
sand from the Eastbourne quarry. 

Of the two gates uncovered that at the 
east proved to be merely an arched opening 
through the wall, with no guard-rooms or 
other defences. 

The sill was here found 5 feet below the 
present path. The north gate, or postern, 
was much more elaborate, the passage 
passing through the wall with a curving 





sented being very numerous. Real Samian 
was present in very small quantity, and only 
one imperfect potter’s mark was found; but 
several kinds of pseudo-Samian occurred, 
both with stamped and painted decoration. 
The British potteries were represented by 
examples of Castor ware—amongst which 
was the greater part of a vase, with the 
favourite design of two dogs chasingarabbit— 
New Forest wares, and quantities of Upchurch 
and similar grey wares. For the most part 
the vessels were of common domestic types, 
including some good specimens of “mortaria” 
and several fragments of pierced colanders. 
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EXAMPLES OF FOURTH-CENTURY POTTERY FOUND AT PEVENSEY. 


course, and being about half as broad again 
at the inside as at the outside. The general 
plan of this entrance was recovered, but 
exact measurements have been obscured by 
the fall of the wall on the east side of the 
gate. 

The results of the systematic trenching 
were disappointing in the absence of any 
trace of permanent buildings, but the objects 
found were of considerable interest. Pottery 
was brought to light in great quantities, but 
for the most part in a very fragmentary state. 
What it lacked in completeness, however, it 
partly made up in variety, the types repre- 
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One remarkable, and apparently unique, 
object was discovered—namely, part of a 
hollow ring-shaped vessel of hard grey ware, 
which was probably a stand for a small 
amphora or round-bottomed vase. 

A bronze balance, or steelyard, a good 
specimen of a fibula, and a very powerful 
horse-bit of iron, were amongst the more 
remarkable objects of metal found. There 
were also several keys and fish-hooks, many 
nails, and an interesting series of arrow and 
javelin heads, which, however, may probably 
be assigned to the eleventh or twelfth 
century. 
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Two of the historically most important coast, denoting the presence of the British 
finds have still to be mentioned. Amongst marines. The other tile, also imperfect, 
the many fragments of tiles two stamped bore an_ inscription shown by another 
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CIRCULAR RING OF POTTERY SUPPOSED TO BE STAND FOR AMPHORA FOUND AT PEVENSEY, 


examples occurred. Of these, one, unfortu- example in Mr. Charles Dawson’s possession 
nately imperfect, bore what there seems to have read “Q’pii\’, having clear reference | 





ROMAN BIT, OF IRON, FOUND AT PEVENSEY. 


little reason to doubt was a new form of the to the Emperor Honorius (hitherto epi- 
CL(assiarii) BR(itannici) stamp found at graphically unknown in Britain), and prob- 
Lympne and elsewhere along the Kentish ably to the name of this military station 
G 2 
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which has been preserved in the two forms 
“ Anderida” and “ Anderesium,” both pre- 
sumably corrupt. 

A certain number of relics of an age later 
than the Roman were @f course found, but 
for the most part they were of little import- 
ance, though an exception might be made in 
favour of part of a round-bodied fourteenth- 
century vessel ornamented with stamps of a 
man on horseback and a lion, probably made 
at Hastings. 

Work was recommenced on October 14, 
1907,and there appears every reason to hope 
that the results of this season’s work will equal, 
if they do not surpass, those of the last, especi- 
ally as the committee design to excavate also 
in the medieval castle of Pevensey,-in order 
to recover its ground plan, Unfortunately, 
however, this work, like so many archzo- 
logical undertakings, is hampered by the 
difficulty of obtaining funds, without which, 
naturally, it cannot be continued. 

Since the last paragraph was written, events 
have justified the statements made init. A 
Roman well, similar to several found at 
Silchester, has been uncovered and cleared 
out. Its sides are composed of massive 
balks of timber, and it has a depth of about 
11 feet. An interesting find of wooden 
objects, including shovels, bowls, and part of 
a ladder, of medizval (probably thirteenth 
century) date, has also been made, but ‘owing 
to the failure of funds it is not improbable 
that by the time these words are in print 
the work may have had to be abandoned. 
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Che Beginning of the Lancashire 
Coal Crave. 
By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HENRY 
FisHwWIck, F.S.A. 
Se al 
‘CYS N many parts of Lancashire at an 
N hy early period there were small smelt- 
294 ing furnaces, known as dlomeries, 





~ Where iron was obtained by sub- 
jecting iron-stone to the heat of a charcoal or 
coal fire. 

In 1338 a case was tried at the York 
Assizes, when it appeared in evidence that 








the Abbot of Whalley and others were wont 
to dig at an iron mine and smelt up the iron 
(“et de minz predicta usque ad ferrum com- 
buserunt ’’) there found in the waste lands in 
Whitworth, where the Abbot claimed a 
thirtieth part of the land. 

The site of these blomeries is_ still 
known, and they were situated close to places 
where some of the coal-mines appeared at 
the surface, so that it is not improbable that 
coal was used for the smelting ; and as the 
iron-stone shale was only found near the coal, 
it was the easy access to it that made it 
worth while to convert it into iron. 

It has been often stated that in these 
furnaces the metal was obtained from the 
iron ore from the Furness district, and that 
for smelting it charcoal only was used. 

In the early times this may have been the 
case, but it is clear that in the sixteenth 
century iron-stone was found in other parts 
of Lancashire, and, no doubt, where coal was 
easily obtainable it was used in addition to, 
or as a substitute for, charcoal. 

It was not until towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century that coal was extensively 
used in Lancashire for domestic purposes, 
and not until the introduction of steam-power 
was it much utilized for trade. 

A case which was taken to the Duchy 
Court of Lancaster in 18 Henry VIII. 
(1526-27) furnishes many valuable and inter- 
esting details respecting the rise of the trade 
in coal in the county. The plaintiff was 
Richard Townley, farmer, of the King’s 
coal mines under certain waste ground in 
Burnley ; the defendants were Hugh Haberg- 
ham and others, who were the King’s tenants. 
It appears that Townley, by letters patent, had 
obtained in 1526 a grant of the right to dig 
and get up the coal in the waste ground 
referred to, and that Hugh Habergham, 
Laurence Shottleworth, Nicholas Shottle- 
worth, gentlemen, and some eighty or ninety 
others who were all tenants of the King, 
assembled on the spot and entered the coal- 
mines, and ‘“‘ brake and hewed in peces and 
them utterly hurte, brake and destroyed” 
and held the premises, so that neither the 
plaintiff nor his servants ‘‘dare repair there.” 
The tenants of the King, some of whom were 
inhabitants of the town of Burnley, stated 
that from time immemorial they had been 
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accustomed to take as much coal as they 
required for burning in their houses as 
seemed “ meet and convenient,”’ and without 
paying for it. 

Laurence Flecher, of Habergham Eaves, 
aged eighty, stated that certain people (whom 
he named)-eighty years before had searched 
for “ yren stone” on the ground there, and 
had whilst so doing found “ myne Colles.” 

Another witness swore that he and his 
father had got coals there for seventeen years, 
and sold them at a “ certen price.” 

James Robert, aged seventy-nine, stated 
that his father occupied a “ bloomesethe ” 
for many years in Bentley Wood, and about 
eighty years ago had searched for iron-stone 
there and found a coal-bed. When Bentley 
Wood was enclosed, in order to get a living 
he got coals in the district and sold them, 
and was the first to “set up a Turne or 
Wyndglasse that was ever set up there.” 
The deponent had no need to get coal for his 
own house, as there was plenty of wood from 
the forests and plenty of turves. 


From this it is clear that the coals were ' 


sold to people who lived in the town. 
There were over seventy other witnesses, 
who all swore that they got coals when and 
how they wished, and made no payment 
for it. 

The manner of getting the coal is described 
by a witness, who said that on this occasion 
the defendants ‘‘had staves and spades to 
dig with as they usually had.” 

Another witness accounts for the staves as 
being ‘‘such as they used when going to 
church, for it was a procession day in gange * 
week, so divers passed that way.” 

The defendants lost the case, and a list 
was made containing over 100 names, who 
were each to pay to the king farmer (¢.¢., the 
plaintiff) 4d. for each “fother” of coals 
taken. 

A similar dispute arose at Hindley in 
the parish of Wigan, the plaintiff being 
Robert Langton and the defendants Hugh 
Hyndley and others, the complaint being 
that the defendants had broken up the earth 
and carried away coal into other “senoryes ” 
to the damage of the plaintiff. 

Thomas Holynhed, aged fifty-eight, certi- 
fied that he had heard his father, aged eighty 
* Rogation Week perambulation. 


years, say no coals were got there before the 
time of Gilbert Langton, the plaintiff's father. 

Many witnesses gave evidence as to coals 
having been got free, but with the consent of 
the plaintiff. 

With the question of getting coal was 
mixed a dispute as to manorial right to the 
common or wastes where the mines were. 
Ultimately it was decided that “ forasmuch 
as within late years coals have been found 
within the waste, every tenant of Hindley 
shall from henceforth have coals to be spent 
and occupied for their own fuel in their 
tenements.” It was further ordered that 
Robert Langton and his heirs shall each 
year appoint three of his “cherterhold” 
tenants. of Hindley, whose names shall be 
published yearly in the parish church of 
Hindley, and who shall appoint the places 
where coals and turbary shall be digged for 
the use of the tenant. 





Heraldry as Art.* 


—~<—____ 


JN intimate acquaintance’ with 
m heraldry is acknowledged to be 
AMM essential to a study of the history 
and antiquities of the medizval 
period, and we therefore gladly welcome 
another work on the subject from the pen of 
Mr. G. W. Eve, who has already written on 
the decorative use of armorials, and who 
again deals in this work with the artistic 
rather than the scientific side of the question. 
How far he is fortunate in his title, “Heraldry 
as Art,’ may, perhaps, be open to question, 
since heraldry is generally described as a 
science. Very inartistic heraldry, as is too 
well known, may be absolutely correct, just 
as a good sound building may be a bad 
piece of architecture ; and heraldry can no 
more be described as, in itself, art, than can 
building-construction be regarded as archi- 
tecture. But Mr. Eve’s intention in the 







* Heraldry as Art. An account of its develop- 
ment and practice, chiefly in England. By G. W. Eve. 
With 300 illustrations. London: B. T. Batsford, 
1907. Demy 8vo., pp. x, 308. Price 12s, 6d. net. 
bin illustrative blocks are kindly lent by the Pub- 
lisher. 
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matter is clear; and what he seeks by his 
examples to show is, that the most artistic 
treatment of the subject, consistent with 
correctness, is the best and the most easily 
understood. The cartouches which bore 
the names of the Egyptian Kings had 
their hieroglyphs grouped and the pictures 
drawn in a manner to convey their meaning 
in the clearest and most concise manner; 
and the charges on the shield of a medizval 
knight, which served the same purpose, 
accomplished their end by their artistic 
though conventional arrangement. Mr. Eve, 
therefore, in his work, assuming his readers 


heraldic bearings, we have not only what may 
be termed their active use in distinguishing 
between their owners in battle or in tourney 
and their passive use in the decoration of 
furniture and movable objects, but the im- 
portant part they played as an adjunct to 
architecture in decorating buildings and 
monuments, and thus forming a permanent 
record of their association with particular 
persons and families. 

Having regard to the fact that Mr. Eve's 
work is not exclusively, although chiefly, 
devoted to English heraldry, the directions 
which he gives on page 208, as to the treat- 





FIG. I.—SEAL OF CHARLES IV. 


to be already versed in the scientific details 
of the subject, shows how certain modes of 
treatment allow of giving to the various 
charges, not only the most decorative form, 
but that purpose-like clearness necessary to 
make these medizval hieroglyphs easily 
decipherable. 

The book divides itself, roughly, into two 
parts. The former part treats of the elements 
and history of heraldry, and gives examples 
of treatment derived from the best sources ; 
and the latter part deals with the application 
of heraldry to artistic purposes, and the 
methods and materials to be used in its 
reproduction. 


In the historical account of 


ment of shields and helmets, under certain 
exceptional circumstances, seem to require 
some modification. He says, ‘‘the helmets 
of a series of armorials may be faced towards 
a central point, such as the altar in a church”; 
but, he continues, “it should be remembered, 
however, in thus posing the elements of -a 
series, a shield must be treated as a whole, 
and the contents must not be altered in 
sympathy with the direction of its regard.” 
As an example of this variation in the pose 
of the helmet, he might have mentioned the 
series of stall-plates of the Knights of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece in Notre Dame 
at Bruges, where those placed on the north 
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side of the choir—among which are those of 
our Edward 1V., with his crest shown as a 
lion sejant—have the helmets and their 
crests reversed and looking towards the 
altar, while the charges on the shields 
remain in their normal positions. But in 
German heraldry the charges are frequently 
reversed as well as the crests, so as to 
look towards some central or important 
point. This is particularly noticeable in the 
great heraldically decorated ‘“‘ Wiederkoms ” 
where the arms of the electors and free 


converted into a bend sinister. But Mr. 
Eve himself gives some examples of this 
reversal of the charges. On page 92 is the 
seal of Charles IV. of Luxemburg, Emperor 
of Germany, which we reproduce here, and 
which shows him seated between two shields, 
the dexter one bearing a single-headed eagle 
contournée ; and on page 94 is the very 
beautiful mark of the printers Grimm and 
Wirsung, of Augsburg, dated 1521, which is 
formed of two shields and crests placed side 
by side, having the wild man, which appears 


FIG, IIl.—FLORENTINE DRAGON’S HEAD CREST. 


cities of the Empire are displayed on the 
wings of the double-headed eagle, all of 
those on the dexter wing having their charges 
turned towards the centre of the composition. 
The same arrangement appears on sepulchral 
monuments, as in the series of episcopal 
effigies in the Dom of Wiirtzburg ; or as may 
be seen on a Cast, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, of the bronze effigy of Count 
Otto IV. in Romhild Church, by Meinigen, 
modelled in 1502 by Peter Vischer, where 
the four shields in the border on the dexter 
side have their charges looking inwards 
towards the effigy, even a bend having been 





both on the shield and crest of Grimm on the 
dexter side of the composition, contournée. 
In dealing with the more artistic branch of 
the subject, Mr. Eve particularly dwells on a 
point which has been made much of by 
Mr. St. John Hope in his contributions on 
heraldry to the Journals of the Society of 
Arts and of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which is, the care taken in 
medizval heraldry to make the charges, as 
far as possible, cover the whole field of the 
shield ; and this is particularly well shown in 
the arms of Prince John of Eltham, from 
King’s Langley. In this example it will be 
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seen that the lions of England are not, as so 
often represented in modern royal arms, all 
exactly of the same length and pattern 
arranged in most symmetrical and uninterest- 
ing attitudes, but each is drawn with vigour 
and individuality, and stretching out from 
toe to tail the full width of the shield, 
although placed strictly in pale. 

In the chapter on ‘Methods and 
Materials,” Mr. Eve describes a very beauti- 
ful mode of decoration much in vogue in the 
arts in medizeval and renaissance times, but 
which fell for long into desuetude, to be 
revived only recently by art-workers such as 
himself, Mr. Walter Crane, and others, and 
applied to many important decorative pur- 
poses. This is what was known to the 
Italians as “ Gesso,” and Mr. Eve quotes a 
detailed description of its manufacture from 
a manuscript written in 1437. But it was 
well known to English artists before that 
date, and was commonly used to produce the 
raised and modelled work on shields and 
crests to receive the painting and gilding. 
The charges on the shield of Edward the 
Black Prince, hanging in Canterbury 
Cathedral, were so formed ; and we reproduce 
an example of a Florentine crest, of the 
fifteenth century, showing a dragon’s head 
_ which is modelled in Gesso over a wood 
core. But this material was frequently used 
on stone, as in some of the shields in West- 
minster Abbey, where the charges were too 
small or intricate to be easily carved. This 
is doubtless the manner in which the shields, 
some 134 in number, with which the walls of 
the Culpeper Chapel at Hollingbourne are 
diapered, were once decorated, but which 
seem to have been scraped bare in restora- 
tion. Mr. Eve gives several very beautiful 
examples of the modern use of this material, 
presumably his own work, from the hall of 
Alloa House, which show how the most 
delicate diapers and intricate charges can be 
formed in relief by its aid. 

The book is very copiously illustrated with 
many very beautiful examples, both medizeval 
and modern, but they are not always par- 
ticularly referred to in the text. For instance, 
at page 88 is a copy of the arms of the City 
of London as published in 1677 by Wallis in 
his work entitled “ London’s Armory.” This 
plate is interesting as giving the earliest 





delineation of the dragon supporters. now 
invariably used by the City, as well as for 
showing the peer’s helmet, for which there 
appears to be so little authority, unless it is 
presumed that, as Wallis dedicated his work 
to Charles II. by express permission, the 
authority was thus given. It may also be 
regretted that no account is given of the 
plate representing the very beautiful coat of 
arms, with a cock as crest, engraved by Albert 
Durer. In this, both the crest and the lion 
rampant on the shield face to the sinister, 
and we are left to conjecture if this is due to 
a transposition in printing from a plate 
correctly drawn—which is unlikely, as the 
monogram is properly placed—or whether it 
is only due to that reversal of the bearings so 
common in German heraldry. 

To sculptors and painters, and to all 
engaged in the decorative arts, this book 
should prove a useful guide, not only in the 
methods to be employed in the representa- 
tion of heraldry, but in the selection of the 
best models for imitation ; while as a work of 
reference it should be added to the library of 
every architect and archeologist. 
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Mn a Letter from John 
Waitland, Duke of Lauderdale, 
to Richard Barter, respecting 
the Devils of Loudon and other 
Superstitions of the Seventeenth 
Century. 


By WiL.1AM E, A. Axon, LL.D. 
—<j>— 

>| HE Camden Society rendered good 
MG pam service to historical students by 
printing, under the editorship of 
Mr. Osmund Airy, a selection from 

the extensive ‘“ Lauderdale Papers” in the 
British Museum. One of the most interest- 
ing documents in that collection is a letter 
written by Richard Baxter, in reproof of the 
evil living, drunkenness, and other vices, into 
which Lauderdale was said to ‘have fallen. 
In that letter Baxter speaks of “ extraordinary 
respects and favours’ as imposing upon him 
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the duty of faithful speech, and he certainly 
treats Lauderdale with exemplary fidelity. 

Of his earlier intercourse with John Mait- 
land, Earl and Duke of Lauderdale, there is 
an interesting testimony in the last and rarest 
of all Richard Baxter’s many books—namely, 
The Certainty of the World of Spirits, pub- 
lished in 1691, shortly before his death. 
The scarceness of this printed book makes 
Maitland’s letter, to use Charles Lamb’s 
phrase, “as good as manuscript.” It is a 
letter addressed to Baxter by Lauderdale 
when he was, in 1659, detained in Windsor 
Castle, and contains some very curious 
particulars as to what we should now regard 
as the superstitions of the time. An account 
of what Lauderdale himself witnessed in 
relation to the famous case of possession at 
Loudon is especially interesting. It will be 
found at pp. 82-92 of the Zhe Certainty of 
the World of Spirits, and is as follows: 


INSTANCES SENT ME FROM THE DUKE OF 
LAUDERDALE: (MORE IN _ OTHER 
LETTERS OF HIS I GAVE AWAY, AND 
SOME Books OF FORREIGN WONDERS 
HE SENT ME.) 


SIR, 

It is sad that the Sadducean, or rather 
Athiestical denyings of Spirits, or their 
Apparitions should so far prevail ; and sadder, 
that the clear Testimonies of so many Ancient 
and Modern Authors should not convince 
them. But why should I wonder, if those 
who believe not Moses and the Prophets, 
will not believe though one should rise from 
the dead? One great cause of the hardening 
of those Infidels is, the frequent impostures 
which the Romanists obtrude on the World 
in their Exorcisms and pretended miracles. 
Another is the too great Credulity of some 
who make everything Witchcraft which they 
do not understand: And a third may be the 
Ignorance of some Judges and Juries, who 
condemn Silly Melancholy People upon their 
own Confession, and perhaps, slender proofs. 
None of these three can be denied, but it is 
impertinent arguing to conclude, that because 
there have been Cheats in the World, because 
there are some too credulous and some have 
been put to Death for Witches, and were not, 
therefore all men are deceived. There is so 
much written, both at Home and Abroad, so 
VOL. IV. 


convincingly, and by so unquestionable 
Authors, that I have not the Vanity to add 
anything, especially to you: But because 
you have desired me to tell you the Story of 
the Nuns at Loudun and some others, I 
shall first tell you of a real Possession near 
the place I was born in : next of disquietings 
by Spirits (both which I had from unques- 
tionable Testimonies) and then I shall tell 
you what I saw at Loudun, concerning that 
which I do not doubt to call a Pretended 
Possession, sure I am a Cheat. About 
30 years ago when I was a Boy at School, 
there was a poor Woman generally believed 
to be really possessed. She lived near the 
town of Duns in the Mers; and Mr. John 
Weems then Minister of Duns (a man known 
by his works to be a learn’d man, and I 
knew him to be a Godly Honest Man) was 
perswaded she was possessed ; I have heard 
him many times speak with my Father about 
it, and both of them concluded it a real 
Possession. Mr. Weems visited her often, 
and being convinc’d of the truth of the thing, 
he, with some Neighbour Ministers, applied 
themselves to the King’s Privy Council for a 
Warrant to keep Days of Humiliation for 
her. But the Bishops being then in Power 
would not allow any Fasts to be kept. I 
will not trouble you with many Circum- 
stances, one I shall only tell you, which I 
think will evince a real Possession. The 
Report being spread in the Countrey, a 
Knight of the name of Forbes, who lived in 
the North of Scotland, being come to Eden- 
borough, meeting there with a Minister of 
the North, and both of them desireous to see 
the Woman, the Northern Minister invited 
the Knight to my Father’s House (which was 
within Ten or Twelve Miles of the Woman) 
whither they came, and next Morning went 
to see the Woman. They found her a poor 
ignorant Creature, and seeing nothing extra- 
ordinary, the Minister says in Latin to the 
Knight, Nondum audivimus Spiritum loquen- 
tem; presently a Voice comes out of the 
Woman’s Mouth, Audis loquentem, audis 
loquentem: This put the Minister into some 
amazement (which I think made him not 
mind his own Latin), he took off his hat, and 
said, Misereatur Deus peccatoris : the Voice 
presently out of the Woman’s Mouth said, 
Dic peccatricis, Dic peccatricis ; whereupon 
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both of them came out of the House fully 
satisfied, took Horse immediately and re- 
turned to my father’s House at Thirlestane 
Castle in Lauderdale where they related 
this passage. This I do exactly remember. 
Many more Particulars might be got in that 
Country but this Latin Criticism in a most 
Illiterate Ignorant Woman, where there was 
no pretence to dispossessing, is Evidence 
enough I think. 

Within these 30 or 40 Years there was an 
unquestionable Possession in the United 
Provinces, a Wench that spoke all Languages, 
of which I have heard many Particulars when 
I lived in the Low Countries, but that being 
Forreign I will not insist on it. As to Houses 
disquieted with Noises, I shall tell you one 
that happened since I was a married man, 
and hint at more, which if you please, I can 
get you authentically attested. 

Within four miles of Edenborough, there 
lived an Aged Godly Minister, one that was 
esteemed a Puritan, his Son now Minister of 
the same place, and then ordained his 
Assistant. Their House was extraordinarily 
troubled with noises, which they and their 
family, and many neighbours (who for divers 
Weeks used to go watch with them) did 
ordinarily hear. It troubled them most on 
the Saturday Night, and the Night before 
their weekly Lecture day. Sometimes they 
would hear all the Locks of the House, on 
Doors and Chests to fly open, yea, their 
Cloaths which were at Night lock’d up into 
Trunks and Chests, they found in the Morn- 
ing all hanging about the Walls. Once they 
found their best Linnen taken out, the Table 
covered with it, Napkins as if they had been 
used, yea and Liquor in their Cups as if 
Company had been there at meat. The 
rumbling was extraordinary: The good old 
Man commonly called his family to Prayer, 
when it was most troublesome; and im- 
mediately it was converted into gentle knock- 
ing, as if a Beam had been heaved by 
strength of many Men against the Floor. 
Never was there Voice or Apparition, but one 
thing was remarkable : (you must know, that 
it is ordinary in Scotland to have a half 
Cannon Bullet in the Chimney Corner, on 
which they break their great Coals) A merry 
Maid in the House being accustomed to the 
Rumblings, and so her fear gone, told her 


fellow Maid Servant, That if the Devil 
troubled them that Night, she would brain 
him ; so she took the Half Cannon Bullet 
into Bed ; The Noise did not fail to awake 
her, nor did she fail in her design, but took 
up the great Bullet, and with a threatening, 
threw it as she thought, on the Floor, but 
the Bullet was never more seen ; the Minister 
turned her away for meddling and talking to 
it, All these particulars I have had from 
the Mouth of the Minister now living he is 
an Honest Man, of good Natural Parts, well 
bred both in Learning and by Travel into 
Forreign Parts in his Youth. I was not in 
the Countrey myself during the time, but I 
have it from many other Witnesses, and my 
Father’s Steward lived then in a House of 
mine within a mile of the place, and sent his 
Servants constantly thither; his Son now 
serves me, who knows it. 

I could tell you an ancienter Story before 
my time, in the House of one Burnet, in the 
North of Scotland, where strange things were 
seen, which I can get sufficiently attested. 
Also in the Southwest Border of Scotland, in 
Annandale there is a House called Powdine, 
belonging to a Gentleman called Johnston, 
that House hath been haunted these 50 or 
60 Years. At my coming to Worcester 1651 
I spoke with the Gentleman (being myself 
quartered within two Miles of the House) he 
told me many extraordinary Relations con- 
sisting in his own knowledge: And I carried 
him to my Master, to whom he made the 
same Relations: Noises and Apparitions, 
Drums and Trumpets heard before the last 
War: yea, he said, some English Soldiers 
quartering in his House, were soundly beaten 
by that then irresistible Inhabitant: (This 
last I wonder’d at, for 1 rather expected he 
should have been a Remonstrater, and op- 
posed the Resistance:) And within this 
Fortnight Mr. James Sharp was with me 
(him you know, and he is now at London) 
he tells me, that Spirits now speaks, and 
appears frequently in the shape of a Naked 
Arm ; but other Discourse took me off from 
further inquiry. These things I tell you in 
obedience to your desire, but as I said 
before, I desire them not to be printed. 
Athiests are not to be convinced by Stories: 
Their own Sences will no more convert them 
than Sence will convert a Papist from Tran- 
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substantiation; and Scottish Stories would 
make the disaffected jeer Scotland, which is 
the object of Scorn enough already, 

When I was in Dorsetshire Prisoner, one 
Mr. Jo. Hodder Minister of Hauke Church 
in that County, told me of strange Appari- 
tions, and unquestionable Evidences of the 
actings of Spirits in a House, yea, a Religious 
House of that Country, of which he was 
himself an Ear and Eye Witness. 

In Dorchester also, the Son of Reverend 
Mr. Jo. White (who was assessor to the 
Assembly at Westminster) told me many 
Particulars of that House in Lambeth where 
his Father lived in the time of the Assembly, 
which then was unquestionably haunted with 
Spirits. I do well remember, I dined with old 
Mr. White there one day, and at Dinner he 
told us much of it, and that that morning the 
Spirit called up the Maid to lay the Beef to 
the Fire. Of the two last you may be satisfied 
when you please; and at this present I am 
told there is a House at Folie-John-Park not 
three miles from the place haunted with 
Spirits. 

But I must leave room for my Loudun 
Nuns, and not write a book; In the Year 
1637, being at Paris in the Spring, the City 
was so full of the possession of a whole 
Cloyster of Nuns, and some Laick Wenches 
at Loudun, Books Printed, and strange 
Stories told, that few doubted it; and I, who 
was perswaded such a thing might be, and 
that it was not impossible the Devil could 
possess a Nun as well as another, doubted it 
as little as anybody. So coming into that 
Country, I went a days journey out of my 
way to satisfy my Curiosity. Into the 
Chappell I came in the Mornirig of a Holy 
Day, and with as little prejudice as any could 
have, for I believed verily to have seen some 
strange sights ; but when I had seen Exorcis- 
ing enough of three or four of them in the 
Chappell, and could hear nothing but wanton 
Wenches singing baudy Songs in French, I 
begun to suspect a Fourbe and in great 
Gravity went to a Jesuite, and told him I 
had come a great way in hope to see some 
strange thing, and was sorry to be dis- 
appointed. He commended my Holy 


Curiosity, and after he had thought a while, 
he desired me to go to the Castle, and from 
thence, at such an hour, to the Parish Church, 





and I should be satisfied. I wonder’d at his 
Correspondence, yet gravely went where he 
directed me. In the Castle I saw little but 
in the Parish Church I saw a great many 
people gazing, and a Wench pretty well 
taught to play tricks yet nothing so much as 
I have seen twenty Tumblers and Rape 
dancers do. Back I came to the Nuns 
Chappel, where I saw the Jesuits still hard 
at work at several Altars, and one poor 
Capuchin, who was an Object of Pity, for he 
was possessed indeed with a Melancholy 
Fancy, that Devils were running about his 
Head and constantly was applying Relicks. 
I saw the Mother Superior exorcised, and 
saw that hand on which they would have 
made us believe, The names I. H. S. Marta, 
JOSEPH, were written by Miracles; (but it 
was apparent to me it was done with Aqua 
Fortis) then my Patience was quite spent, 
and I went to a Jesuit and told him my mind 
freely. He still maintained a real Possession, 
and I desired for a tryal to speak a strange 
Language: He asked what Language? I 
told him I would not tell; but neither he 
nor all those Devils should understand me. 
He asked if I would be converted upon the 
Tryal, (for I had discovered I was no Papist) 
I told him that was not the question, nor 
could all the Devils in Hell pervert me ; but 
the Question was, If that was a real Possession, 
and if any could understand me I shall confess 
it under my Hand: His answer was, These 
Devils have not travelled ; and this I replied 
to with a loud Laughter, Norcould I get any 
more Satisfaction. Only in the Town I 
heard enough that it was a Cheat invented to 
burn a Curate (his name as I take it was 
Cupif) and the man had been really burnt 
to Ashes, as a Witch, but the People 
said it was for his Conversion from them. 
At my coming to Saumur next day, my 
Country-man, Dr. Duncan, Principal of the 
Colledge at Saumur, told me how he had 
made a clearer Discovery of the Cheat in 
presence of the Bishop of Poitiers, and of all 
the Countrey, how he had held fast one of 
the pretended possessed Nun’s Arms in spite 
of all the power of their Exorcisms, and 
challenged all the Devils in Hell to take it 
out of his Hand. This, with many more Cir- 
cumstances, he told me, and he printed them 
to the World ; but this is already too tedious. 
H 2 
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One more Journey I made to see Possessed 
Women exorcised near Antwerp, Anno 1649, 
but saw only some great Holland Wenches 
hear Exorcism patiently, and belch most 


* abominably. So if those were Devils, they 


were windy Devils; but I thought they were 
only possessed with a Morning Draught of 
too new Beer. 

Some of the Loudun Nuns, after great 
Resistance and Squeeking, did on great 
importunity adore their Host, and the Jesuits 
did desire us to see the power of Church, 
where, all I wondered at, was his Blasphemy, 
in saying to the Pretended Devil, Prostratum 
odor abis creatorem tuum quem digitis teneo. 
But my Paper as well as my Discretion calls 
foran End. Your Desire and my Obedience 
is all I can plead for your receiving so long a 
Rabble from, 

Sir, 
Your Most Faithful Friend 
and Servant 
LAUDERDAILE. 


WINDsOR CASTLE, 
March 12, 1659. 


Those who desire to enter more fully into 
the tragic story of the Devils of Loudun may 
consult the account of the trial, condemna- 
tion, and burning to death at the stake, of 
Urbain Grandier, which is given by Bayle in 
his Dictionnaire. Grandier was a canon of 
the Church of Sainte Croix at Loudun, and 
was a man of some literary ability. His 
funeral sermon for Scévole de Sainte-Marthe 
has been printed. Bayle regarded the whole 
affair as an imposture. The ‘‘Mr. James 
Sharp ” of whom Lauderdale makes mention 
is that dubious person who became Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, and was murdered in 
1679 on Magus Muir by members of the 
party he had deserted, and who regarded 
him, not without some justification, as the 
‘* Judas of the Covenant.” 
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Paleolithic Implements in 
East Suffolk. 


By W. A. Dutt, 
Author of Highways and Byways in East Anglia. 
Seidl 

Rye: UST 110 years have elapsed since 
aa John Frere made his famous 
We ‘} discovery of palzolithic imple- 
“= ments at Hoxne in Suffolk, and 
until 1905 no other flint implements of earlier 
date than the Neolithic period were found in 
East Suffolk. In that year excavations for 
the purpose of obtaining gravel were in 
progress at Normanston, a hamlet of Lowes- 
toft, in a field adjoining a brickyard situated 
on high ground about one-third of a mile 
north of Lake Lothing. Two pits had been 
dug in the highest ground of this field; and 
in one of these pits, situated about fifty 
yards south of the other, and a few hundred 
yards northward of the main road from 
Lowestoft to Oulton Broad, I found, in tgos, 
several flints which appeared to me to have 
been shaped and used by human hands. 
Some of these flints were sent to M. Rutot, 
the well-known Belgian authority on early 
flint implements, who was satisfied that they 
showed signs of human workmanship; and 
subsequently Mr. A. S. Kennard, F.G.S., 
who has made a special study of the stone 
implements of the Lower Thames Valley,* 
while rejecting some which M. Rutot had 
accepted, was convificed that others were 
true palzolithic implements. Since then 
Mr. W. G. Clarke, who has carefully classi- 
fied the flint implements of Norfolk,}+ has 
expressed his agreement with Mr. Kennard 
as regards the artificial character of these 
Normanston flints, and has visited the pit in 
which they were found. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
gravel in which most of these flints o¢curred 
belongs to the series known to East Anglian 
geologists as Piateau or Cannonshot Gravels, 
of which, as can be seen on the map (No. 67) 
of the Geological Survey, there is a con- 
siderable tract extending northward from 
Lowestoft to Gunton and Corton, where, as 





* Proceedings of the Geological Society, vol. xix., 
pp- 76-100. 

t+ Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society, vol. viii., p. 215 et seg. 
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is often the case with these gravels, they 
overlie the Chalky Boulder Clay. The 
Normanston pit is near the southern ex- 
tremity of this tract, at a spot where an 
isolated patch of gravel caps a hill rising to a 
height of about go feet above mean sea-level. 
Boulder Clay is exposed in the neighbouring 
brickyard, and in several places adjoining the 
gravel pits trial diggings have been made, 
and have revealed Boulder Clay of a bluish- 
grey colour at about the same level as the 
bottom of the gravel-pits. In addition to 
this, the workmen -assure me that they 
encounter Boulder Clay when they reach 
the bottom of the gravel; while an exami- 
nation of the brickyard, which is about 
fifty yards distant from the pits, shows that 
the Boulder Clay at this spot is interposed 
between the implementiferous gravels and a 
bed of fine sand, apparently identical with 
the Middle Glacial Sand which underlies the 
Boulder Clay in the cliffs of the neighbour- 
ing coast between Pakefield and Kessing- 
land. 

Sir Archibald Geikie* is of the opinion 
that plateau gravels like those of Mid-Norfolk 
and East Suffolk were formed before the 
retiring ice-sheet had shrunk into mere 
valley glaciers. They are, he says, older 
than the lower valley alluvia, and ‘‘have 
evidently not been formed by any ordinary 
river action ; nor is it easy to see how the sea 
can have been concerned in their formation.” 
Mr. F. W. Harmer, in a paper on “ The 
Later Tertiary History of East Anglia,”t 
comes to a like conclusion in regard to these 
gravels, which have, he remarks, ‘‘ evidently 
been accumulated under the influence of 
violent floods, and represent a waning of 
glacial conditions in East Anglia, when the 
destructive and constructive agency of water 
was replacing that of ice.” 

At Hoxne, the palolithic implements 
were found in deposits connected with the 
Plateau Gravels, and in 1902 Miss Nina F. 
Layard { discovered some very fine palzoliths 
in similar deposits at Ipswich. In each 
instance, however, the implements appear to 

* Zext-Book of Geology (fourth edition), vol. ii., 
PP. 1323, 1324. 

¢ Proceedings of the Geological Association, vol. xvii., 
471. 

" : Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol, xxxiii., 
p- 41 et seg. 


have been found in a valley which had been 
eroded and silted up after the deposition of 
the Boulder Clay and its morainic gravels, 
and their shape and workmanship prove that 
they are late palzeoliths, of the same age as 
many of those which have been found in 
low-level river gravels, like those bordering 
the valley of the Little Ouse at Thetford. 
Implements occurring in the Plateau Gravels 
themselves we should expect to be of ruder 
types than those found in silted-up valleys in 
the gravels, though not so rude as those 
characteristic of the preglacial plateau 
gravels of Kent. 

One of the most interesting of the Nor- 
manston flints is that figured as No. 1. It is 
a well-flaked implement of bluish-white flint, 
24 inches in length and 2 inches in breadth, 
made of a thick artificial outer flake of a flint 
pebble, a small portion of the crust of which 
remains near the right edge. Mr. Kennard 
says of this implement that it is undoubt- 
edly an early one, adding: ‘What I like 
about it is that the battering it has received 
in the gravel is on the flakes, thus showing 
that it was flaked before it got in the gravel.” 
It resembles, he thinks, some implements 
from the Hill Group of gravels in the Lower 
Thames Valley. Another East Suffolk im- 
plement which Mr. Kennard is inclined to 
class with those of the Hill Group is No. 2, 
which is a slightly pointed oval implement, 
apparently made of one half of a flint pebble. 
This implement was found at Herringfleet in 
Suffolk, where a bed of Plateau Gravel is 
exposed at the top of a railway cutting. 
No. 4 is a very similar but rather larger 
implement from the Normanston pit, where 
No. 3, a very much worn and battered 
implement, was also obtained. 

The three above-mentioned implements 
from Normanston were found at depths of 
10 feet and 12 feet from the top of the gravel, 
which there reaches to within about 18 inches 
of the surface of the ground. That they are 
very early palzoliths there can, I think, be 
little doubt. In the upper part of the gravel 
in the same pit I have found, however, two 
or three implements, apparently of a more 
recent age, one of which, No. 5, in the 
opinion of Mr. Kennard, might very well 
pass for a palzeolith from the roo-feet terrace 
at Swanscomb in Kent. From the occur- 
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rence of what are apparently laterimplements and possibly brick-earth, of later date than 
in the Normanston pit, I am inclined to the big bed of Plateau Gravel ; but proof of 
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believe that at the top of the Normanston this cannot be obtained until the workmen 
hill there is a depression filled with gravel have made more extended excavations. 
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No. 6 is a white scraper-like implement from 
the upper part of the gravel. 

Four other discoveries of palzoliths in 
East Suffolk may be briefly mentioned, as 
the localities, so far as I am aware, are new 
ones. No. 7 in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is a very neatly worked ochreous imple- 


Normanston, and although -no river gravel 
is mentioned by the Geological Survey as 
occurring around Oulton Broad, there are 
some suggestive low ledges or terraces on the 
north shore where the implement was found. 

Reference has been made to an implement 
from Herringfleet. The implementiferous 
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ment from a pit near the north side of 
Oulton Broad. _Mr. Kennard describes it as 
‘* a well-marked Palzolithic type common at 
Swanscomb in the 1oo-feet terrace ; conse- 
quently, I am inclined to believe that it must 
be of later date than most of the Normanston 
implements. The gravel from which it was 
obtained occurs at a lower level than that at 
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gravel here is exposed at the top of the cut- 
ting on the Yarmouth and Lowestoft line, 
which intersects the heathery slope known 
as the Herringfleet Hills. Only two or three 
implements have as yet been found here ; 
they are characteristic of the Plateau Gravels. 

At Corton, between Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth, I have obtained worked flints from a 
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cliff section of the Plateau Gravel. They 
have occurred at various depths along a half- 
mile or more of cliff, where the gravel chiefly 
rests upon middle glacial sand, though in 
one spot a rather large patch of Boulder Clay 
remains interposed between the gravel and 
the glacial sand. 

No. 8 is a small, well-worked pointed im- 
plement from a low-level river gravel at 
Bungay, in the Waveney Valley. Sir John 
Evans thinks that the workmanship of this 
implement is not in accordance with that of 
implements of the Palzolithic Age ; but Mr. 
Kennard and Mr. Clarke agree with me that 
it is a late Palzolith. 

So far as I am aware, the above-mentioned 
early implements from Normanston, Herring- 
fleet, and Corton are the first pathzoliths 
which have been recorded as occurring in the 
Plateau Gravels of East Suffolk. Whether 
some of the implementiferous high-level 
gravels of North-West Suffolk and South- 
West Norfolk may not be of the same age as 
some of the Plateau Gravels is a question 
upon which geologists are undecided. In a 
paper prepared for the International Pre- 
historic Congress at Bologna in 1871, the 
late Mr. Henry Prigg stated that, after care- 
ful examination of the gravels of the Little 
Ouse and Lark Valleys, he had come to the 
conclusion that some of the implementi- 


ferous gravels occurring at an elevation of * 
that was unapproachable by any other 


from go feet to 120 feet above the pre- 
sent water level formed part of no valley 
series, and he particularly referred to a 
“deposit of plateau gravel containing flint 
implements” which occurs at Barton Hill 
fully 120 feet above the River Lark. Sir 
John Evans,* however, is inclined to connect 
this and other similar gravels in that neigh- 
bourhood with an “ancient representative of 
the River Lark,” and the finely executed work- 
manship of many of the implements from 
these high-level gravels tends to prove that 
they are of later date than those occurring in 
the Plateau Gravels of East Suffolk. 

Mr. W. G. Clarke has obtained two palzo- 
liths from the Plateau Gravel at Wymondham 
in Norfolk. One of these is of light yellow 
patination, and has two flakes removed from 
its flat base. Half of the upper surface con- 


* Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, 
second edition, p. 682. 


sists of the original crust, but the other half 
is flaked all over, though very roughly. 
Around the edges there is much secondary 
chipping, so well marked at one spot that it 
might almost have been a hollow scraper on 
bold lines. The basal length of this imple- 
ment is 3 inches, the width 2} inches, and 
the height from base to a kind of knob in 
the middle of its upper surface 2? inches. 
The other is a wedge-shaped implement, 
3 inches long by 24 inches broad, and 
12 inches at the butt-end. The front end of 
the wedge is 2 inches across, and while one 
half of the edge is chipped from above, the 
other half is chipped from below. The 
natural crust remaining on this implement is 
a light sandy yellow. 


Sy 


Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 
By J. HoLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
(Continued from Vol, xlitt., p. 308.) 
E eighteenth - century quack ex- 
celled every one in the game of 


‘throwing the hatchet”; he could 
lie “ with circumstance” in a way 





aspirant to the whetstone. “ An immediate . 
and never-failing Cure for deafness, thickness 
of Hearing, etc. By a noble Chymical 
Preparation, the most excellent Medicine 
for this Purpose that ever was known, far 
exceeding all things ever yet published, or 
made Use of ; its Virtues are beyond Expres- 
sion, and cannot be truly known but by 
Experience : Words come short of its just 
Praise. s 

“Tt is a certain, and, as it were (sic), an 
Instant Cure for Deafness, Thickness of 
Hearing . . . having cured vast Numbers 
of Persons of both sexes, and all Ages, that 
have been in a Manour (sic) totally deaf, 
etc... . 38. 6d. each Bottle... at Mr. 
Richards’ Tinshop, the sign of the Black 
Horse and Star, on Fleet Street, near Fleet 
Market.” * 


* St. James's Evening Post, November 23, 1740. 
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Who shall say to what remote antiquity 
the origin of the Black Jack may not be 
assigned? Like the drinking-horn, fashioned 
from the cornute brow-adornment of Bos 
longifrons, it was, without doubt, in use long 
before the discovery of the plastic quality of 
clay for the fashioning of the earthenware 
pot. The nomadic Celtic tribes must have 
been familiar with the leathern drinking- 
vessel, even as there is reason to suppose the 
ancient Assyrians were, long before they 
finally settled in Western Europe. To this 
day, in fact, its use among nomad peoples 
explains the existence of several names for 
liquid measures amongst Indo - European 
races. The “ Black” leathern jack seems 
to have been the drinking-vessel commonly 
in use before the importation of German 
stoneware in the sixteenth century, and prob- 
ably derived its name “ Jack” from the de- 
fensive upper garment, quilted and covered 
with strong leather, which was worn by bill- 
men, or footmen, as well as by horsemen.* 
Hence, I think, our word “jacket.” The 
cost of a great six-gallon black jack in 1685 
was thirty-six shillings. | This was probably 
identical with the “ bombard,” of which the 
Frenchmen in the entourage of Henrietta 
Maria reported on their return that English- 
men drank out of their boots. The smaller 
“‘ jacks” are still used at the Chelsea Hospital 
for old soldiers. Two notable examples were 
to be seen at the Tudor Exhibition, which 
belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh, and were 
handed down in the family of his half-brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, whose crest they bear. 
They were lent by Lieutenant-General C. C. 
Fraser, V.C. Another, which formerly be- 
longed to the Sir Thomas Lucy who punished 
Shakespeare for deer-stealing, was from Sir 
W. Dugdale’s Collection, and was lent by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Messrs. Merry- 
weather, the fire-engine builders, are said to 
have in use to this day the original wooden 
blocks on which the Greenwich Hospital 
jacks were fashioned in the seventeenth 
century. At Christie’s lately a seventeenth- 
century “ jack,” mounted with a silver shield 
engraved with a coat of arms, and on the 
rim “Oliver Cromwell, 1653, Lord Protec- 
tor,” was purchased by Mr. Smith for £ 36. 

* Nares’s Glossary, s.v. ‘‘ Jack.” 
+ Archaologia, vol, xxxiv., p. 355- 
VOL. IV. 


Bishope Earle, in his Microcosmographie, 
facetiously observes that if the vintner’s 
nose be at the door of a tavern it is sign 
sufficient. This was evidently the case with 
old Simon the Cellarer, of whom the song 
proclaims : 


But ho! ho! ho! his nose doth show 
How oft the black-jack to his lips doth go! 


Simon Wadloe’s sign in Fleet Street, how- 
ever, was the Devi/, not the Black Jack, 
the most famous instance of which was in 
Portsmouth Street, Clare Market, No. 12, 
where “The Honourable Society of Jackers ” 
met so late as 1816.* Of this society John 
Kemble and Theodore Hook were members, 
but since its dissolution the Black Jack had 
not been much frequented by either wits or 
actors. And now the tavern itself has 
ceased to exist,t which was believed, with 
fairly good reason, to be the original of the 
Magpie and Stump, where Mr. Pickwick, 
who had been escorted here by Sam Weller, 
heard the story of the “ Queer Client.” The 
inn is described by Dickens as “ situated in 
a court, happy in the double advantage of 
being in the vicinity of Clare Market, and 
closely approximating to the back of Mew 
Inn.” The position of the Black Jack very 
nearly answers to this description. It was 
a noted resort of medical students, with 
whom it was the custom, when they passed 
their examination, to sign their names in a 
book kept for the purpose. Many famous 
signatures were included in its pages, notably 
those of James Paget and Andrew Clarke. 
It was at an earlier period a favourite resort 
of the “father of foundling jests,” Joe 
Miller, who, though an excellent comic 
actor, is said to have never made a joke in 
his life, having been, off the stage, one of 
the most taciturn of men. 

“Yesterday morning, died of pleurisy, 
Mr. Joseph Miller, a celebrated comedian, 
belonging to the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, much admired for his performances in 
general, but particularly in the character of 


* Thus Mr. Philip Norman (Znglish Illustrated 
Magazine, December, 1890); but Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, in his Literary Landmarks, 1888, says 1812. 

¢ It was pulled down in 1896. 

} Also of this opinion is Mr. P Fitzgerald, 
writing in the Daily Graphic, July 1, 1896. 
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Teague in Zhe Committee ; or, the Faithful 
Lrishman.”* 

The way in which any stray joke was 
fathered upon Joe Miller is shown in the 
following letter to the Daily Advertiser for 
March 26, 1742: 


“SIR, 

HAVING lately publish’d No. I. II. 

and III. as a Part of a new Edition 
of my Book, entitled Joe Miller’s Jests, 
or the Wit’s Vade-Mecum, with the 
Addition of a large Collection of chosen 
Epigrams, I know not how, but thro’ 
the Canal of your Paper, if you will 
allow me that Favour, to convey my 
Thanks to several Gentlemen for the 
curious Pieces they have sent me of 
this kind, particularly those from Oxford 
and Sevenoaks in Kent, which shall be 
carefully inserted; and if any other 
Ladies or Gentlemen will honour me, 
by communicating any of their Com- 
mands to Mr. Read, in Dogwell-Court, 
White-Fryars, they shall be faithfully 
executed, and the Obligation gratefully 
acknowledg’d by 

“Their most obedient Servant, 

“ ELIJAH JENKINS.” 


The name of another celebrated actor, 
Jack Moody, is associated with the Black 
Jack in Clare Market, Moody had worked 
his way to England before the mast, pre- 
viously to his going on the stage, and one 
evening, when acting Stephano in the 
Tempest, a sailor in the front row of the 
Drury Lane pit got up, and, standing upon 
the seat, hallooed out: ‘“ What cheer, Jack 
Moody—what cheer, messmate?» This un- 
expected addition to the dialogue rather 
astonished the audience. Moody, however, 
stepped forward to the lamps, and said: 
“Jack Hullett, keep your jawing tackle 
aboard—don’t disturb the crew and passen- 
gers ; when the show is over make sail for 
the stage door, and we'll finish the evening 
over a bowl of punch. Till then, shut your 
locker.”” The rough son of Neptune obeyed 
these instructions to the letter, and “they 
adjourned after the performance to the Black 


* Daily Post and General Advertiser, August 17, 
1738. 


aaa 


Jack in Clare Market, and spent a jolly night 
over sundry bowls of arrack.”* 

A sign probably unique in London was 
the Black Laméb, *‘a messuage late in the 
occupation of Thomas Gunston.” Ina deed 
dated 1680 it is described as ‘situate on 
the south side of the old town of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields, leading towards the church.” 

The Black Lion.—Uncertainty as to its 
origin environs this not very common sign. 
A lion passant guardant, sable, was borne by 
the Barons Fairfax, and it is possible that it 
was adopted as a sign in honour of the third 
Baron, who distinguished himself as a 
Republican leader as Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
but who, in 1650, resigned the command of 
the army to Cromwell, and nine years after 
zealously assisted Monk in restoring the 
monarchy. He was one of the commis- 
sioners deputed on that occasion to the 
King, and the popularity which he achieved 
consequent upon his association with the 
great event of the Restoration may account 
partially for the existence of the Black Lion 
on the signboard. The Black Lion is of 
rare occurrence compared with the White 
(argent) and the Red (gules) Lion in the 
armorial bearings of the aristocracy, as will be 
seen bya glance through Burke’s “ Peerage.” 
Where the sign existed at a date before the 
Restoration it is perhaps traceable to the 
black lion of Powyss. Owen Glendower’s 
arms were Paly of eight, argent, and gules, 
over all a lion sable, and this lion sable 
ensign, as it was also of Owen Glendower’s 
father, Madoc ap Meredith, was probably 
adopted occasionally by patriotic Welshmen, 
whose memory needed no jogging by Shake- 
speare when he made Glendower say : 

Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 

Against my power : thrice from the banks of Wye, 


And sandy-bottom’d Severn, have I sent him, 
Bootless home, and weather-beaten back.t 


The only sign of the Black Lion remain- 
ing in the City is at No. 6, Bishopsgate 
Street Within. There is nothing outside the 
house, however, to indicate the sign, which, 
as in some other instances, has been shelved 
for reasons that it might be thought offensive 
to particularize. Hall in his Chronicle, 

* Vide Michael Kelly's Reminiscences, 


t Clinch’s Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s, 1890, p. 45. 
t 1 Henry /V., Act III., Scene 1. 
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1539, states that at the meeting of King 
Henry VIII. and Anne of Cleves, the latter 
rode a fair horse, richly trapped, with her 
footmen about her in goldsmith’s work, em- 
broidered with the black lion, derived from 
her mother Mary, daughter and sole heir of 
William, the third Duke of Juliers. This is 
another possible source for the sign, as well 
as that which is suggested in the History 
of Signboards—namely, the black lion of 
Hainault, which appears in the arms of 
Philippa of Hainault, Queen of King 
Edward III. 

The Black Lion on the west side of 
Whitcfriars Street, Fleet Street, of which 
there is a view in the Crace Collection,* 
was pulled down in 1877, and a large 
modern place erected in its stead. 

Between the two Temple gates was another 
Black Lion, of which the first occupier, says 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, was John Grone, a 
stationer, who was there in 1660: 

“ These are to give Notice that the receipt 
for Letters within the Temple Barre, is re- 
moved from Mr. Eales and for the more 
secure conveyange of Letters to the General 
Post office is now settled with Mr. Grone, 
stationer at the Black Horse, between the 
two Temple Gates within the Barre ” t 

July 19, 1669, this was corrected to Black 
Lyon. In 1677 it had become a goldsmith’s, 
inhabited by Thomas Fowles. It eventually 
became Mead and Co., and they failed in 
1727. In 1735 it was tenanted by Arthur 
Mydleton, a glover; then Eyres’ original 
mineral-water warehouse; and in 1760 that 
business was carried on by Mr. Owen, who 
was likewise a bookseller. t 

Black Lion Alley, Wentworth Street ; 
Black Lion Court, Bank Side; in Foster 
Lane and in Old Change; Black Lion Stairs, 
near York Buildings ; Black Lion Yard, in 
Bedfordbury ; in Stony Lane, Petticoat Lane ; 
and in Whitechapel, all derived their designa- 
tions from the sign of the Black Lion. But 
most of these do not now exist on the map of 
London.§ 

The site of this Black Lion Inn, No. 67, 


* Portfolio XIX., 99. 

¢ London Gazette, July 12, 1669. 

t ** Signs of Fleet Street,” by Mr. F. G. H. Price, 
Archeological Journal, December, 1895, p. 359. 

§ See Dodsley’s London and its Environs, 1761. 


Fleet Street, at the corner of Whitefriars 
Street (Water Lane), is now occupied by the 
Daily News Office. It was kept in 1676 by 
a Mr. Walsh. In or about 1683 it became the 
Dial and Three Crowns of Thomas Tompion, 
the famous watchmaker, who was succeeded 
by George Graham, his nephew. C/. the 
Dial and Three Crowns. 

There was another Black Lion in Fleet 
Street, in Salisbury Court, mentioned in a 
curious advertisement relating to the loss of 
some valuable old lace, which was wrapped 
up in an old newspaper containing “‘a Rem- 
nant of scallop’d loop’d Brussels Lace, .. . 
containing one Yard and a Nail*... 
a Cambrick single Handkerchief, with an 
old loop’d Brussels Lace on it. Whoever 
brings it to Read’s Lace-Chamber, on Lud- 
gate Hill, shall have Two Guineas Reward,” 
etc. t 

Other Black Lyons were one in Long 
Acre;t in Cow Lane, near Snow Hill;§ 
at the corner of Little Old Baily ;|| in Creed 
Lane “ at Ludgate ”; {1 in Lombard Street ; ** 
in Tulhill Street, Westminster ; ++ in Watling 
Street, a tobacconist’s;{{ “against Short’s 
Gardens, Drury Lane, a linen-draper’s ” ;§§ 
and in “Cannon Street, opposite London 
Stone Coffee House.”’ |||/ 

The landlord of the Black Lion in Cow 
Lane was churchwarden of St. Sepulchre’s, 
Newgate, and had occasion to insert the 
following advertisement in the Daily Adver- 
tiser: 


” QTOLEN in the Night between the 24th 

and 25th of this instant November, out 
of the Vestry-Room of the Parish Church of 
St. Sepulchre, London, . . . two large Flag- 
gons, two Cups, four Salvers, and a small 
Spoon. If offer’d to sell or pawn, you are 
desir’d to stop them and the Person offering 


* A Nail was the sixteenth part of a yard (see 
Bailey’s Dict., 1740). 
+ Daily Advertiser, May 5, 1742. 
t Jbid., June 15, 1742. 
§ Whitehall Evening Post, March 8, 1756. 
|| Weekly Journal, September 23, 1721. 
"| Bagford Bills, Harleian Collection, 5,931, folio 81, 
No. 237. 
bass FP G. H. Price’s Signs of Lombard Street. 
tt Beaufoy Tokens, No. 1,181. 
tt Banks's Collection of Shop Bills, Portfolio VI., 
Tobacconists’ Papers. 
§§ Daily Courant, January 1, 1711. 
\\|| Bagford Bills, Harleian Collection, 5,996, No. 32. 
I 2 
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the same, and give Notice to Mr. Edward 
Haines, at the Black Lion in Cow-Lane, 
Churchwarden of the said Parish, and you 
shall have Ten Guineas Reward for the 
whole, or proportionable for any Part to be 
paid by the said Mr. Haines.” 


The Black Lion was the sign of a musical 
instrument maker “over against the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill,” John Browne by name. 

The Black Lyon and Seven Stars was the 
sign of “ Mr. White, on Ludgate Hill.”* 

The Black Lyon and Three Beehives was 
a sign in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A person 
who lodged there left behind some lapidary 
mills, which it is threatened if not fetched 
will in twelve days be appraised and sold 
according to law.T 

The Black Mare was a sign in King 
Street, Bloomsbury, which evidently apper- 
tained to a tavern or inn of some considera- 
tion, although it is not mentioned, apparently, 
by Parton, Blott, Dobie, or Clinch : 


“To be SOLD, 


“A Very handsom Coach, almost New, 
and a Chariot. Enquire at Mr. Hickes’s, 
over against the Black Mare in King Street, 
Bloomsbury.” t 


Again: 
‘To be Sold a great Pennyworth, 


“A Very good neat Town Chariot, very 
little used; also a good light Travelling 
Chariot, both belonging [sic] to a Gentle- 
man deceas’d ; likewise a very good Pair of 
season’d Coach-Geldings. 

“To be seen at Mr. Speed’s, a Corn- 
chandler, next Door to the Black Mare, in 
King Street, Bloomsbury.” 


King Street, running parallel with Kings- 
gate Street, but a little more westwards, we 
may suppose, says Parton, took its name 
from the circumstance of the King (James I.) 
often passing near it (to Theobald’s).§ 

The Black Oliphant (i.e., Elephant) was 
a sign a little above the Conduit, in Fleet 
Street, where, in 1571, Henry Wykes printed. 


* Daily Advertiser, February 27, 1742. 
t Zbid., May 13 and June 3. 

t London Evening Post, April 20, 1732. 
§ Parton’s St. Giles, 1822, p. 158. 


In 1582 the name was H. Cocken, that of a 
bookseller.* 

An advertisement emanating from the 
Black Peruke, in Poor Jewry Lane, near 
Aldgate, affords a curious picture of an 
apprentice’s costume. One Michael Spier, 
a Hamburgh Jew, who spoke little English, 
about twenty-five years of age, of a middle 
size, brown complexion, and one eyebrow a 
little higher than the other (evidently through 
watching his opportunity), ran away from 
his master, taking with him forty-six guineas, 
three ducats, and one pistole. He wore 
“a white Duffil,t double-breasted Coat, a 
green ragged Waistcoat, a new Pair of white 
Honey-Comb (?) Breeches, a Pair of Diamond 
velted blue Stockings, and a light Colour 
Wig.” f 

An example of the announcement direct 
is made by one who, named 


“SMITH, 
From her Coffee-House at Tunbridge Wells, 


URNISHETH Gentlemen and Ladies 
with all sorts of Masquerade-Habits, at 
the Sign of the Black Peruke, near the 
Stage-door of the Opera-House in the Hay- 
Market ; where they may also be accom- 
modated with all manner of Venetian and 
Silk Masks.”’§ 
There was a Black Peruke “over against 
Symond’s Inn, in Chancery Lane,” where 
inquiries might be made as to the letting 
of “a very handsome modern-built Brick 
House, finely situated, etc., at Totteridge, 
near Whetstone, in the County of Hertford, 
nine Miles from London.”|| Another Black 
Perriwig was in Broad Street, St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields,§ which is mentioned neither 
by Parton nor by Dobie, nor by Clinch. 
Neither is any instance of this sign given in 
the History of Signboards. 
When Duumvir’s Phyllis warbled, “she 


* F. G. H. Price’s * Signs of Old Fleet Street,” 
Archeological Journal, December, 1895. 

+ “ Duffel”’ was a strong and very sh cloth, 
manufactured chiefly in Yorkshire (Halliwell’s Archaic 
Words). Could the stuff have been made at either 
North or South Duffield, in the wapentake of Ouze 
and Derwent, East Riding? 

t Daily Advertiser, October 15, 1742. 

§ /Jbid., January 26. 

|| London Evening Post, April 25, 1732. 

| Whitehall Evening Post, December 4, 1756. 
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had a note as rude and as loud as a milk- 
maid ;” her taste in the matter of wigs was 
apparently not less reprehensible, for when 
Duumvir answered her a little abruptly at 
supper one evening she threw his periwig on 
the fire. In the manner of Petruchio, though 
without the intention of ultimately taming 
her, he said, ‘Well, thou art a brave ter- 
magant jade: do you know, hussy, that fair 
wig cost forty guineas?’* But although 
much more was often paid for a fashionable 
peruke—the spendthrift Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford having given as much as £500 for 
one—yet the average price was not more 
than one, two, or three guineas. Full light 
grizzle bobs cost #1 1s. to #1 10s.; the 
“bob” was, of course, the wig of ordinary 
everyday use. The fullest and whitest 
“bobs” cost £2 2s. at the lowest, and 
sometimes twice that amount. ‘ Bob” 
perhaps because, as it hung in the perru- 
quier’s shop-window upside down, it resembled 
a pendulum bob. , 

The Black Peruke—the wig of thick black 
hair introduced by Charles II.—probably 
owes its origin as a perruquier’s sign to this 
circumstance. It was still worn under 
William III. Very long before, it hung 
down in front, or rested upon the shoulders, 
though the colour was altered to suit the 
complexion. Hence the sign also occurs as 
the White, the Blue, or the Golden Periwig. 
The writer once had a collection of the little 
porcelain hair-curlers, the unearthing of 
which he personally witnessed frequently 
—sometimes by the dozen—during London 
excavations. On one occasion literally scores 
of these little instruments, of all sizes, were 
turned up at the London Wall end of Copt- 
hall Avenue, during the formation of the 
latter thoroughfare. To represent the natur- 
ally curled hair, picked and sorted portions 
were rolled fast on these “curlers,” tied 
down tight, and then put in a pot over the 
fire, there to boil for about two hours. When 
taken out, they were dried, then spread on 
one sheet of brown paper and covered with 
another, and thus sent to the pastrycook. 
The pastrycook made a crust or coffin to 
enclose them of common paste, and placed 
them in an oven until the crust was about 
three-fourths baked, when the “ buckling,” 


* Tatler, No. 54. 


as it was called, was complete. The per- 
ruquier was a person of some consequence 
in the heyday of the wig, and attended the 
coffee-houses and taverns in the pursyit of 
his calling, when to have one’s wig combed 
in such public places was an act of gallantry. 
The combs for this purpose were very large, 
of ivory or torto'seshell, and, like the snuff- 
rasp and the snuff-box, was carried in the 
capacious pocket of the period : 


“ This is to acquaint Gentlemen 
and others, 


HAT the same Person from Cirencester, 
in Gloucestershire, who for near sixteen 
Years past has sold Perukes at Brown’s 
Coffee- House, Spring-Gardens, Charing Cross, 
has now got for Sale a regular Sortment of 
Perukes, fitting for the Season of the Year, 
being made full of Hair, and cover’d over, to 
keep the Ears warm, and to prevent the 
shrinking in the Head; and made fashion- 
able, of two parts human Hair, the other 
Horse. The Prices are mark’d and fix’d, 
viz. the fullest and whitest Bobs at 2/. 2s. 
the fullest Grizzles at 14. 5s., which will do 
as much Service and Credit as those sold in 
and about Town for double the Price. 
“ Note. Attendance is given at Mr. Henry 
Udall’s, the Magpie and Horseshoe, the End 
of Fetter-Lane in Fleet Street.’* 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ON A SLINGER’S LEADEN BULLET 
FROM NAUPORTUS (OBER 
LAIBACH).t 
By THE Rev. J. B. Pearson, D.D. 
., ACITUS (Annals, i. 20), in his ac- 
6c Oem) count of the mutiny of the army in 
Pannonia at the beginning of the 
reign of Tiberius, mentions that 
they burnt Nauportus, now admitted to be 
Ober Laibach, about twelve miles in a direct 
line south-west from the considerable town 
of Laibach, anciently A°mona, in the Austrian 

* Daily Advertiser, December 12, 1741. 


t Read at a meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society. 
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crown land of Carniola. I was given by the 
Burgomaster of Ober Laibach in May last 
three bullets of a sort often found there : one 
I have given to your museum, and I now 
exhibit it. 

Lucretius in his poem (vi. 176-8) has these 
lines: ‘‘ Omnia motu Percalefacta vides 
ardescere ; plumbea vero Glans etiam longo 
cursu volvunda liquescit.” He died 52 B.c. 
In Ovid (Met., xiv. 825) we find a similar 
statement, and also in Lucan and Seneca, all 
three within a century, or nearly so, of 
Lucretius. Creech, a little ‘‘ previous,” 
questions the physical fact of a bullet melt- 
ing, but that it would become very hot, and 
so pliant, may be admitted. The word 
opevddvy (in Jad, N. 600) means a“ bandage,” 
but Herodotus speaks of two thousand 
slingers. Xenophon (in his Anxabdasis, 
III. iii. 17) says they used lead for bullets ; 
and Strabo, in his account of the Balearic 
Islands (iii. 168) says the people were 
so practised in the use of the sling, of which 
they had three lengths for different dis- 
tances, that they did not give their boys 
their loaf till they had hit from a sling. 

Most will remember the left-handed men 
of Benjamin, who could sling stones at a 
hair’s breadth, and not miss (Judg. xx. 16), 
and the story of David and Goliath ; but as 
the specific gravity of lead is at least four 
times that of an ordinary stone, the advan- 
tage of the metal is obvious. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities has an 
engraving of a slinger (“ funditor”) from 
Trajan’s Coiumn at Rome. 


a” 
at the Sign of the Dwi. 
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MEssRS. BAGSTER announce 
The Apocrypha in English 
Literature, edited by the Rev. 
Herbert Pentin, Warden of the 
International Society of the 
Apocrypha. The first volume 
deals with Judith, and will be 
issued shortly. The Book of 
Judith has not only interested 
theologians, but has also in- 
spired poets, artists, and sculptors, and in- 
fluenced novelists, playwrights, and musicians. 








The January number of the /nternational 
Journal of Apocrypha, edited by Mr. Pentin, 
has just reached me. Besides many notes 
which show how strong and how constant is 
the influence exerted by the Apocryphal 
books on current thought and speech and 
art, the number contains articles on “ The 
Rook of the Wisdom of Solomon,” by the 
Bishop of Winchester ; ‘The Apocrypha in 
the Homilies” ; “ Notes on the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs,” by the Rev. Dr. 
R. H. Charles ; “The Gospel of Peter,” by 
the Rev. Kirsopp Lake; and much other 
noteworthy matter on unfamiliar topics. The 
Journal is doing good service in its praise- 
worthy attempts to cultivate and popularize 
a field of study hitherto too much neglected. 


&* 
I have also received a copy of Christian 
Art, a handsomely produced and elaborately 
illustrated monthly, “devoted to current 
church building, American and foreign, and 
the allied Ecclesiological Arts, with expert 
discussions of all topics relating to Christian 
Archeology” —a tolerably extensive pro- 
gramme—which is published at Boston, 
Massachusetts. The number before me 
(November) contains, under the title of 
“Ecclesiastical Heraldry in America,” a 
plain-spoken account of the arms of Ameri- 
can dioceses, which is decidedly amusing as 
well as instructive. Dom Norbert Birt, 
O.S.B., contributes a finely illustrated paper 
—‘* About Certain Ambos”; while the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A., of Barking Rectory, 
Wokingham, Berks, supplies an Iconography 
for the month. Mr. Ditchfield, by the way, 
whose literary and antiquarian activities are 
numerous, is the associate editor for Great 
Britain and Ireland, to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. The subscrip- 
tion for a year is one guinea. 
a 

The volume of Book-Prices Current for the 
present year is being issued in bi-monthly 
parts, the laudable object being to place the 
reports of the current book-sales before book- 
sellers and collectors as soon after the sales 
as possible. The first part, now before 
me, covers the period from October 3 to 
November 4, on which last-named date the 
portion of the Earl of Sheffield’s library sold 
was noteworthy for rare Americana. The 
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second part, comprising the sales to the end 
of January, is to be issued early in the pre- 
sent month (February). The size of the 
bi-monthly parts will naturally vary according 
to the number and extent of the sales of the 
previous two months, the subscription for 
the year being 25s. 6d. The annual volume, 
many collectors will like to know, will be 
issued as usual apart from the bi-monthly 
arrangement. 


xe FS 
In the Z%mes of January 4 Mr. Sidney Lee, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trustees, an- 
nounced that the two quartos of 4 Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, 1600, and the 
second edition (in quarto) of Zhe Merry 
Wives, 1619, long part of the famous Row- 
fant Library of the late Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, and sold, through a New York 
bookseller, to an American bibliophile in 
1904, have been acquired, through their re- 
sale by their American possessor in London 
last spring, by the Trustees of the Birthplace. 
The Trustees, says Mr. Lee, “believe that 
the British public will share their satisfaction 
in bringing the maritime wanderings of these 
rare memorials of Shakespeare’s work to a 
happy termination on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and in thus providing at least two of 
Locker - Lampson’s Shakespearean quartos 
with a permanent haven in this country.” 

5 

Mr. G. J. Gray has prepared a second 
edition of his Bibliography of the Works of 
Sir Isaac Newton, originally issued in 1888 
in an edition of 120 copies. Many import- 
ant additions have been made, which have 
extended the work to twice the size of the 
original. The volume was announced to be 
published in January by Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes, of Cambridge. 

es SF & 
Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, 
make the interesting announcement that they 
propose to reprint in facsimile a series of 
old Tudor plays, including also other printed 
pieces and rare MSS. This will be the first 
systematic and serious attempt to reprint 
pre - Shakespearean literature’ in facsimile. 
These treasures are, for the most part, 
unique, and enshrined in public collections 
like the British Museum or the Bodleian, 


from which they are never likely, humanly 
speaking, to emerge. The editor of the 
series is Mr. John S. Farmer, who invites 
communications from scholars regarding rare 
books and MSS. which would be acceptable 
if reproduced. The first issues are the three 
“lost” Tudor plays, recently recovered— 
Wealth and Health and Johan the Evan- 
gelist, both undated, and Jmpatient Poverty, 
1560. 
»* 
An exhaustive catalogue raisonné of all the 
portraits in the possession of the University, 
the colleges, and the municipality of Oxford, 
not far short of 2,000 in number, is in pre- 
paration, on the lines of the catalogues of 
the three exhibitions of historical portraits 
already held at Oxford. Mr. W. Roberts 
will describe the portraits, and Mrs, R. L. 
Poole will contribute the biographies. The 
volume will be published by the University 
Press. 
5 a ~ & 
Mr. W. B. Gerish, of Ivy Lodge, Bishop’s 
Stortford, writes to say that the transcript of 
the parish registers of Albury, in Edwinstree 
Hundred, Herts, 1558-1812, made by the 
Rev. T. Webber Jones, has now had an 
index of names added, and is at the service 
of anyone wishing to consult it at the address 
given, or inquiries will be answered if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 
xy & 

The fragment of an uncanonical Gospel, 
edited by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Henry Frowde for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (price 1s. net), was found, 
like the Sayings of Jesus, at Oxyrhynchus. 
The book to which the leaf belonged was of 
remarkably modest dimensions, but though 
the written surface only slightly exceeds 
2 inches square, the scribe has succeeded 
in compressing forty-five lines into the two 
pages, The fragment is classed by the 
editors as belonging to a Gospel distinct 
from any of the various uncanonical Gospels 
composed in the second or third century— 
to one composed before a.D. 200 ; and de- 
clared to be an interesting and valuable 
addition to the scanty remnant of the 
numerous uncanonical traditions concerning 
Christ’s teaching which were current in many 
Christian communities, especially in Egypt, 
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during the third and fourth centuries. The 
MS. itself was written in the fourth, or pos- 
sibly even the fifth, century. The chief point 
of interest in the fragment lies in the refer- 
ences to Jewish ceremonies of purification in 
connexion with the Temple worship, and the 
bulk of it is concerned with a conversation 
between Jesus and a Chief Priest, a Pharisee, 
who is angry because Jesus and His disciples 
had neglected the necessary ceremonies of 
ablution and change of garments before 
entering the holy place and looking upon 
the sacred vessels. The Pharisee, who de- 
clared himself clean, is thus rebuked : 

“The Saviour answered and said unto 
him, Woe, ye blind, who see not. Thou hast 
washed in these running waters wherein dogs 
and swine have been cast night and day. ... 
But I and My disciples, who thou sayest 
have not bathed, have been dipped in the 
waters of eternal life.” 

As usual, an illustration of the papyrus is 
given, together with a literal transcript, fol- 
lowed by a reconstruction in modern form, 
and an illuminating commentary. 


es FSF & 


On January 5, a writer in the Daily Chronicle 
pointed out that upon that day, seventy years 
ago, Thackeray began his series of essayettes 
in the Zimes, entitled “Old England,” above 
the signature “Coeur de Lion.” They are a 
parody on the style of Carlyle, the author- 
ship being discovered by the Sage himself, 
and the compliment acknowledged to the 
“dog Thackeray.” Readers who may not 
happen to know, will perhaps be interested 
to learn that these essayettes were reprinted, 
not long ago, in Zhe Avon Booklet, vol. iii. 
(Tutin, Hull), and that this anthology of 
prose and verse includes also a number of 
treasures which are well worth the having. 
This list comprises : Charles Lamb’s “ Lepus 
Papers,” Supprest Chapters of ‘‘ The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,” Thackeray’s 
contributions to Zhe Snob, The Gownsman 
and Zhe Omnibus, Shelley’s Posthumous Frag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson, a quantity of 
Supprest and Apocryphal Poems, etc. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


SS 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopcE sold, 
on Saturday last, Lord Howe’s collection of first and 
early quartos and the first four folios of Shakespeare’s 
plays. There were thirty-five quartos, which included 
the doubtful plays; the Hamlets of 1604, 1611, and 
1637; Henry IV., Part I., of 1613 and 1632; 
Henry V. of 1608 and 1617; Henry VI., Part III., 
of 1600; Henry VI., Parts II.-III., of 1619; King 
John of 1622; King Lear of 1608; Richard II. of 
1598; Richard III. of 1597, 1529, and 1634; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost of 1631; Merchant of Venice of 1600 
and 1652; Merry Wives of Windsor of 1619 and 
1630 ; Midsummer Night’s Dream of 1600 ; Othello 
of 1622; Pericles of 1609 and 1619; Romeo and 
Juliet of 1599 and 1637; and Titus Andronicus of 
1611. The doubtful plays included Cromwell of 
1602, £222, and 1613, £40; Locrine, 1595, £120 ; 
Oldcastle, 1600, £57; The Puritaine, 1607, £72; 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634, £62; and The 
Yorkshire Tragedie, 1619, £71. The Folios pro- 
duced the following sums: First, £2,025; Second, 
£98; Third, £525; Fourth, £82; Ben —- 
Volpone, 1607, produced £27; and Every Man out 
of His Humour, 1600, £70. The first twenty-eight 
quartos were purchased en bloc by an American 
collector, who withdrew fourteen lots, leaving the 
others to be put up for sale, those lots sold realizing 
the following sums: Hamlet, 1611, 4400 ; Hamlet, 
1637, £60; Henry V., 1608, £104; Henry VI., 
Parts II.-III., 1619, £120; King John, 1622, £60; 
King Lear, 1608, £200; King Richard III., 1629, 
£115; King Richard III., 1634, £68; Love's 
Labour’s Lost, 1631, £201 ; Merry Wives of Windsor, 
1619, £160; Pericles, 1619, £65; Romeo and 
Juliet, 1599, £165; Romeo and Juliet, 1637, £40.— 
Atheneum, December 28. 


as a I | 


During the last three afternoons at Christie’s there 
has been dispersed a collection of antiquities and 
works of art brought together by the late Mr. William 
Rome, of Sweeting’s. From the famous Forman 
collection of antiquities dis in the summer of 
1899 he bought for about £103 a fine bronze sword, 
prehistoric, and two Greek helmets. These objects 
now fetched respectively £75, 458, and £55. A half 
suit of fluted armour, German, early sixteenth century, 
the gorget stamped with a Guild mark of Nuremberg, 
realized £225 ; two T: figures, 8 inches high, 
445; a marble bust of Hera, late Roman work, 
445; portions of an early fifteenth-century Persian 
lusure frieze, £50; a bronze head, 7 inches high, 


Hellenistic style, £72; two oblong panels of 


alabaster, carved with amorini, etc., 62 guineas; a 
ir of early seventeenth-century bronze statuettes, 


9+ inches high, of Venus and llo, £165. The 
total for 543 lots was about £8,600 
December 21. 


.— Daily News, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


No. 5 (January) of Orkney and Shetland Old-Lore, 
the quarterly miscellany of the Viking Club, offers its 
readers a varied bill of fare. Jottings on Orkney 
folk-lore—fresh and interesting notes; an Orkney 
prayer for which a Southron will need a dictionary ; 
lists of Orkney sheep-marks ; and a fine illustration 
of an Icelandic horse-crupper from Kirkwall (probably 
eighteenth-century work), are among the Notes. 
Longer papers treat of ‘‘An Adventure with the 
Press-Gang in Shetland in 1805,” taken down in 1862 
from the lips of the adventurer ; ‘‘ Some Old-Time 
Shetlandic Wrecks,” and ‘* Orkney Bonfires.” There 
is also a curious variant of the seal-wife story under 
the title of ‘‘The Selkie Wife.” The part also 
contains a further instalment, separately paged, of 
Orkney and Shetland Records. This Record section 
will not appeal to a very wide circle ; but the contents 
of the Miscellany are of general interest. 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—December 5.—Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—Mr. M. Beazeley 
read a paper ‘On Certain Human Remains found in 
the Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral Church, and 
supposed by some to be those of Archbishop Becket.” 
In January, 1888, some bones were found in a stone 
coffin in the crypt under the site of St. Thomas’s 
shrine, indiscriminately mixed up with earth and 
rubbish, which, when pieced together by a surgeon, 
and arranged as in life, proved to be the nearly com- 
plete skeleton of a full-grown man, whose estimated 
stature was 5 feet 114 inches. There was an injury 
on the left side of the skull, which at once led some to 
suppose that the bones were those of Archbishop 
Thomas, a theory which the lecturer proceeded to 
refute in detail. He then read extracts from the 
well-known story of the burning of the Archbishop’s 
bones in 1538; and submitted that the skeleton dis- 
covered was that of William de Andevilla, Abbot of 
Evesham and formerly a monk of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, who, according to the “Chronicles of 
Evesham,” died at Canterbury while attending a 
visitation there. Before leaving Evesham he had 
told his monks of his having dreamed that the sun 
had been buried at his feet, the meaning of which 
vision fhey understood when, subsequently, the body 
of the murdered Archbishop was interred at the foot 
of the coffin containing the remains of their Jate 
Abbot. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope pointed out that it was singular that no 
record of the Abbot’s burial or of any memorial to him 
should be found in any of the Canterbury chronicles ; 
the coffin, nevertheless, may have been his, and it 

undoubtedly lay to the west of the site of St. Thomas's 
burial. It was questionable, however, whether the 
bones of a body buried in 1159-1160 would have sur- 
vived the constant floodings to which the crypt was 
so long subject. The late Mr. H. S. Milman, in his 
paper in Archeologia (vol. liii.), had shown that no 
official confirmation existed of the current reports as 


VOL, IV. 


to the burning of the saint’s bones, which were other- 
wise stated to have been buried: ‘in a certain noble 
tower.” Mr. Hope described the investigations which 
the Dean and Chapter had allowed him to make in 
search of thebones, and quotedaletterfrom Wriothesley 
to Crumwell which pointed to the shrine at Canter- 
bury and its contents having been treated in the 
same way as those of St. Swithin at Winchester. 
He also showed, from the sacrist’s accounts, to what 
extent all the offerings at the shrines, etc., had fallen 
off by 1536, and contended that the destruction of 
the shrine was not based on any religious question, 
but a violent act of appropriation by King 
Henry VIII., on account of the value of its metal- 
work and jewels. It was curious that the injuries to 
the skull discovered should coincide so exactly with 
those which the murdered Archbishop must have 
received, and he thought the question as to the 
identity of the bones must remain open until they 
had been again examined by skilled anatomists.— 
Atheneum, December 14. 


2$ 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—December 12.-~ Mr. 
Philip Norman, Treasurer, in the chair—Mr. H. 
St. George Gray read a paper ‘‘ On the Stone Circles 
of East Cornwall,” which was illustrated by lantern- 
slides, flint implements, photographs, contoured plans 
of the Bodmin Moor stone circles, and a relief model 
of the ‘*Stripple Stones” circle constructed by the 
lecturer to the same scale, and in the same style, as 
his model of the Arbor Low stone circle exhibited in 
the British Museum. Mr. Gray dealt chiefly with the 
excavations which he conducted at the Stripple 
Stones for the British Association in 1905, and with 
his surveys and observations at the neighbouring 
circles—viz., the Trippet Stones, the Leaze, the 
Fernacre, and the Stannon circles. In these plans 
the precise position of every stone has been delineated. 
The Stripple Stones consisted originally of twenty- 
eight standing stones, of which rather more than half 
remain ; the diameter of the circle was 146} feet, and 
the stones were arranged 164 feet apart. Fernacre 
was the largest circle in Cornwall, with an approxi- 
mate diameter of 149 feet ; in this circle seventy-one 
standing and prostrate stones remain, Stannon had 
an approximate diameter of 138 feet ; and Mr. Gray’s 
plan shows no fewer than seventy-nine stones. The 
Trippet Stones were of similar character to the 
Stripple Stones, with a diameter of 108 feet, and 
having eight standing and four prostrate stones 
remaining. The Leaze circle was the smallest of the 
‘* group,” having a diameter of 81 feet, its stones, of 
quadrangular cross-section, numbering ten standing 
and six prostrate. Mr. Gray went into many details 
with regard to the relative position of the circles, not 
only with themselves, but with also the hill-tops 
(.¢., Brown Willy, Rough Tor, Garrow Tor, etc.). 
He remarked that there were some hundreds of hut- 
circles in the immediate neighbourhood, which were 
probably contemporaneous in date with the circles, 
Some of these hut-circles had been destroyed recently 
for building a viaduct in connexion with china-clay 
works. It was pointed out that the Stannon circle 
had a curious flattening on the north like that ina 
similar position in the large circle of Long Meg and 
her Daughters in Cumberland. As far as the finding 
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of relics was concerned, the excavations at the Riripple 
Stones did not give satisfactory results. Twenty-five 
cuttings in connexion with the surrounding vallum 
and ditch and the position of the stones were made, 
and the digging produced only a few flint flakes, etc. 
The northern ditch appeared to have been for drainage 
urposes, no cut ditch having been found in the 
southern half of the circle. From excavations round 
the central monolith, which is now recumbent, and is 
12} feet long, it was proved that, instead of having 
stood in the middle of the circle, it was excentric ; 
but, being so, it fell into the same alignment as the 
entrance to the circle and the centre of the Trippet 
Stones circle about a mile to the west. One of the 
prostrate stones was found to have been packed when 
erect with small blocks of granite to support it on its 
pointed base. It was only from negative evidence 
that Mr. Gray felt in any way justified in suggesting 
a late Neolithic or early Bronze Age date for the 
Stripple Stones. Similar flakes to those found in 
the circle had been discovered on the banks of the 
Dozmare Pool, the largest piece of water in Corn- 
wall, at a distance of three miles from the Stripple 
Stones. In the discussion which ensued the chief 
speakers were Mr. A. L. Lewis, Professor Gowland, 
Dr. W. Wright, Mr. C. H. Read, and the Chairman. 
In responding, Mr. Gray remarked that it was prob- 
able that preliminary excavations would be con- 
ducted at Avebury late next spring.—<Atheneum, 
December 21. 
Of bad} a 

The first ordinary meeting of the SociETy OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND for the present session was 
held in Edinburgh on December 9, Bishop Dowden, 
Vice-President, in the chair. In the first paper read, 
Lord Guthrie gave a description of the remains of the 
chapel of St. Ninian at Roscoff in Brittany, which 
was founded by Queen Mary in commemoration of 
her safe arrival at that port in France on her journey 
from Scotland in 1548. The Council of the Society 
had already expressed its sympathy with the efforts 
made by Lord Guthrie and the Franco - Scottish 
Society to restore the remains of the chapel to a more 
seemly and worthy condition. In the second paper, 
Bishop Dowden dealt with Boyamund’s valuation 
of ecclesiastical benefices in the Archdeaconry of 
Lothian in the years 1247 to 1276. 

The second meeting was held on January 13, Dr. 
George Macdonald presiding. In the first paper 
Mr. W. Mackenzie, Procurator-Fiscal, Dingwall, 
described a prehistoric burial discovered in June last 
in excavating a gravel-pit on the farm of Easter May, 
five miles south-west of Dingwall. In close proximity 
there were the remains of a dilapidated cairn which 
had contained a megalithic cist. He also exhibited a 
ground plan of the section of a cairn on Callachy 
Hill, which had been partially explored about twenty 
years ago by Major Colin Mackenzie, and completely 
so last year. The second paper contained a report 
by Mr. F. R. Coles, assistant keeper of the museum, of 
his survey of the stone circles in the north-eastern 
districts of Perthshire, in pursuance of a general 
survey of the stone circles of Scotland. Mr. J. W. 
Curfiter, Kirkdale, exhibited and described a very 
rare example of the thin _—— dagger character- 
istic of the early part of the Bronze Age, which was 
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found in 1905 in a peat moss in the island of Rousay. 
In the last paper the Rev. Angus Mackay, Wester- 
dale, dealt with Sunderland and Caithness as they 
appeared in ancient geography and maps, examining 
in detail the place-names and tribe-names given by 
Ptolemy in the second century, and showing their 
relation to the old Celtic speech, and how they were 
translated by the Northmen in the ninth century. 


2 

At the December meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN Society, Mr. C. W. 
Sutton in the chair, Mr. Samuel Andrew exhibited 
specimens of clay pipes found at Castleshaw, which 
Mr. Yates described. He said that the first English 
pipes were extremely small, and their bowls held but 
a small quantity of tobacco. This was due to the 
high price of the sacred weed. He considered these 
pipes were made about 1600. Mr. William Ellis 
exhibited an excellent drawing of the existing gable 
of Garrett Old Hall, Manchester. Mr. J. J. Phelps 
brought for exhibition a blue and white Lambeth 
Delft plate, decorated with the letters “A.R.,” and 
between them a royal crown, probably made in 1707. 
He also exhibited two annular fibule from Tunisia, 
of a type still worn by the Bedouin women. In shape 
they somewhat resemble the ancient annular brooches 
of Ireland and Scandinavia. Mr. Fred Moorhouse 
exhibited an ancient stone muller or grain-crusher, 
7 inches long and about 34 inches in diameter, found 
in 1906, whilst repairing a Jane near Pownall Hall, 
Bramhall, near the line of the Roman or pre-Roman 
road from Stockport to Buxton. Mr. George C. Yates 
also exhibited a series of corn-crushers and rubbers 
from Lancaster, Lincoln, Coleraine, Holyhead, and 
North America. Mr. George Pearson exhibited an 
exceedingly interesting plan of Salford in 1740, by 
Hill, which Mr. H. T. Crofton, the President, 
described. 

Mr. Ernest Axon read a short paper on ‘‘ Harrison 
Ainsworth’s ancestors,” and Mr. William Harrison 
followed with another on ‘‘ Early Maps of Lancashire 
and their Makers,” exhibiting in illustration of it a 
large number of maps, some from his own collection, 
some kindly supplied by Mr. C, W. Sutton and 
Mr. William Charlton, and some from volumes con- 
tained in the Chetham Library. The paper was 
concerned with maps which confined themselves to 
the county, to the exclusion of those which showed it 
as part of a larger area. An exception was, however, 
made of the map of England and Scotland of about 
A.D. 1300, of which the Ordnance Survey repréduction 
was shown, as it represented the chief Lancashire 
towns and rivers and the Great North Road very 
clearly and distinctly. 


The annual meeting of the LONDON ToPOGRAPHICAL 
Society was held on December 19, Lord Welby 
presiding. After the transaction of the ordinary 
formal business, Mr. Philip Norman read a paper 
historically describing ‘‘Crosby Hall,” which, he 
remarked, seemed to have been erected on the site of 
a Roman villa by Sir John Crosby, who died in 1475. 
Sir John’s wife continued to reside there until her 
death in 1483, when the mansion came into the occu- 
pation of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. The statement that the 
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Crown was offered to Richard while living there was 
not, so far as the lecturer was aware, supported by 
any evidence. Subsequently, Sir Bartholomew Read, 
goldsmith, Mayor of London, occupied the mansion. 
After him, Sir John Best, Mayor, was tenant, and 
then came Sir Thomas More, who resided there for 
a few months. At various times in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries foreign ambassadors were 
lodged in Crosby Hall, and during one period it was 
used as a temporary prison for loyalists, or, as they 
were called, ‘‘ malignants.” The Great Fire was 
said to have injured the outlying parts of the hall, but 
that he believed to be a mistake, because, according 
to a survey of the streets and ruins in the City, dated 
1666, the fire did not come near it. A fire did take 
place, however, during the tenancy of Sir John 
Vaughan, and from that time the hall ceased to be 
used as a residence. The lecturer then traced the 
uses to which the ancient building has been put to 
the present time—first as a Presbyterian meeting- 
house, and afterwards as a grocer’s warehouse. The 
restoration was completed in 1842. It seemed almost 
incredible that, in spite of the large sum which was 
spent upon it, no steps were taken to safeguard the 
building from future destruction. From 1842 to 1860 
it was occupied by a scientific and literary society, 
and then for seven years by a wine-merchant. In 
1868 it became a restaurant, and so remained until it 
was sold to a bank for immediate demolition. As 
they knew, its fate now hung in the balance. At the 
close of his paper Mr. Norman showed a number of 
lantern slides illustrating the architecture of the 


building. 
* 


On December 13 Mr. Percival Ross delivered a 
lecture before the members of the BRADFORD HiIs- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on “ The 
Discovery of an Exploratory Turret on the Roman 
Wall.” Mr. Ross quoted the views of various autho- 
rities regarding the construction of the wall, and 
particularly of the exploratory turrets or watch- 
towers. ‘The opinion has generally prevailed that 
communications were made from one turret to another 
by means of a brass speaking-tube. From investiga- 
tions made on the spot Mr. Ross had come to a 
different opinion, holding that communications were 
made along the road on the inner side of the wall, 
horse-soldiers being ready to convey any alarming 
news from the turrets to the camp. Mr. Ross also 
explained an excavation he had made of one of the 
turrets. The lecture, which was illustrated with the 
aid of about 100 excellent lantern views, kindly lent 
by Mr. J. P. Gilson; of Hexham, was highly appre- 
ciated. 


a ' 
The monthly meeting of the GLascow ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL SociETY was held on December 19, Mr. 
George Neilson, LL.D., in the chair. ‘‘The Real 
Bannockburn—A New Reading,” was the title of a 
contribution by Mr. W. M. Mackenzie (Glasgow 
Academy). He remarked that a distinguished modern 
historian declared that the authorities for the battle 
were both brief and obscure, and in general entitled 
to no implicit faith, Unfortunately, the accounts of 
most of the great battles of the world had their obscu- 
rities and even their contradictions of evidence. 


Waterloo possessed a controversial literature of its 
own. He, of course, accepted the account of Barbour 
as, so far as it goes, accurate. -The more summary 
accounts of the English chroniclers—most of them, 
too, writing at a time nearer the events than he did— 
did not conflict with Barbour’s in any essential point. 
After examining the accounts of the event, he said he 
could not see the conclusion was to be avoided that 
the great conflict took place on what the writer in the 
Old Statistical Account called in his day ‘(the dry 
field lands”’ between the easily flooded carse by the 
Forth side and the ‘‘ muirlands” which form “‘ the 
highest region,” and were even then part covered 
with wood ; that was on the level over which the 
railway now runs, or near it, and that the line of 
battle struck north and south, not east and west, and 
not parallel with the burn as it flows past Charters- 
hall. It was the Scots who made the first move in 
the engagement, though the English van immediately 
reciprocated. They could never hope to get the 
details of this crowded and miscellaneous conflict 
quite clear ; but of the main outlines there could be 
no reasonable doubt. The conduct-of the Scottish 
foot in attacking the English cavalry showed up as an 
even more daring and novel adventure than it was 
commonly supposed. Their tactical advantages did 
not lie in any difficulties of the actual ground, either 
natural or artificial, for there were none, but partly in 

their own confident courage, fired by the successes of 
the previous day, partly in their formation, but chiefly 

because in the narrow ground, narrowed again by 

half in the immediate rear by a sudden turn of the 

Bannock northwards, the huge English host was com- 

pressed into what seemed a single ‘schiltrum,” 

unable to manceuvre, while the actual fighting-line 

was soon blocked by the fallen men and horse. The 

whole thing speedily became on the English side a 

hopeless jam ; the Scots had to conduct the actual 

fighting with little more than their own numbers, and 

in sucha sheer hand-to-hand business they could well 

hold their own. There was but one conclusion, he 

held, to be drawn from first-hand authorities, and 

that was that the main battle of Bannockburn was 

fought on the plain to the east, with no properties of 

bogs, braes, trees, or hills ; and one other to be added, 

that the incidents of the first day were an integral 

part of the engagement as a whole.—In the discus- 
sion which followed reference was made to the altera- 
tion upon the site of the second day’s fight, and it was 
suggested that the society, under Mr, Mackenzie’s 
guidance, should visit the field of the battle.—Mr. 
J. S. Fleming also read a paper on ‘* Ancient Castles 
of Ireland,” which was illustrated by a series of lantern 

views from drawings by the writer. 

@¢ oO a 

AT the meeting of the SociETy OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY on January 15, Mr. F. Legge read a 

paper on “ The Titles of the Thinite Kings.’ 

ay 

At a meeting of the LANCASHIRE and CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on January 10, the Rev. H. A. 
Hudson in the chair, Mr. Thomas May, whose remarks 
were illustrated with plans, gave an account of three 
months’ work of excavation by him at Ribchester. 
The result of it had been that the preetorium had been 
discovered. He had gone round the whole periphery 
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of the camp, finding foundations of the ramparts. A 
month was expended in excavating the forum, the 
remains of which he found in a private house. After 
describing features of the masonry as exposed by the 
recent excavations, Mr. May pointed out as worthy 
of note a curious kiln, with an entrance through the 
thickness of the main wall. This kiln, he thought, 
was probably used for drying corn. It was possible, 
however, that it was used for cremation. It was 
similar to one found outside the Roman camp at 
Barr Hill, Scotland, and was 6 feet by 4 feet at the 
top and 5 feet by 4 feet at the base, having sloping 
sides. Another interesting feature revealed by the 
excavations on the north-west, in front of the pre- 
torium, was a layer of oak shingles under the founda- 
tions of the great wall, and underneath 3 feet of clean 
clay. Mr. May had discovered traces of an earlier 
Roman fort, probably built of wood, in the shape of 
what might a called a burnt layer underneath the 
foundations of the great wall. Among the finds the 
excavator made were small pieces of Roman pottery, 
which he said were of the first century. 


Other meetings have been the January gathering of 
the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, when the 
Rev. Canon Savage gave an enjoyable lecture, illus- 
trated by many lantern-slides, on ‘‘ Gothic Architec- 
ture in England”; and the annual meeting of the 
CounTy KILDARE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
January 7, the Earl of Mayo presiding, when the 
papers read were ‘‘ Ballitore and its Associations,” 
by the Rev. Canon Sherlock, and “The Earl of 
Kildare’s Manor of Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow, in 
the Sixteenth Century,” by Lord Walter FitzGerald. 





a ome 
Ce te eo) 
PORSEEOIG 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. Translated by Louisa 
S. MacLehose. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Professor G. Baldwin Brown. Nineteen 
plates and eleven figures in the text. London: 
J. M. Dent and Co., 1907. 8vo., pp. xxiv, 328. 
Price 15s. net. 

Thanks to the careful work of Miss Louisa S. 
MacLehose, we have now a good rendering into 
English of Vasari’s ‘‘ Introduction” to the ‘‘ Lives 
of the Painters,” a work which has been strangely 
ignored, a fact due probably to the more general 
biographical interest of ‘‘ The Lives.” As Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown observes, ‘‘ one of the chief values 
of Vasari’s technical Introduction is its insistence on 
artistic practice in general as distinct from the doings 
of individual artists.” But, through no fault of the 
translation, it must be observed that Vasari is not 
always clear, and his ambiguities detract largely from 
the value of his work. 





It is here that the learned work of Professor Bald- 
win Brown comes in so opportunely. His copious 
footnotes are supplemented by fuller explanations at 
the end of the chapters, and the fruits of his research 
upon obscure points in the text are not only ex- 
planatory and suggestive, but also full of information 
on processes in the various crafts from early times up 
to our own day. And apart from the obvious tech- 
nical value of these notes to the artist, they are also 
interesting to the general reader, emphasizing as they 
do the unique position which Vasari occupies among 
critics. 

Vasari lived and wrote at a time when the glories 
of the Renaissance were passing away, but in a 
bewildering burst of splendour. Without altogether 
subscribing to Morris’s dictum that at the end of the 
fifteenth century Art was dead, we must feel that by 
the middle of the sixteenth century Art had at any 
rate ceased to be the power it had been through the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, It is to be observed 
that Vasari nowhere himself expresses any doubt of the 
age in which he lived. His belief in the ‘‘ Moderns” 
is emphatic, and though he never fails to attempt to 
do justice to the ‘‘ Ancients,” he is fully convinced 
of the superiority of his own age, and, be it added, 
sees it as anything but aclosing period. This curious 
blindness to the obvious facts of his time in a con- 
temporary writer is suggestive. Vasari was certainly 
not an unobservant critic, yet he nowhere appears 
conscious of any sign of decadence in the Arts at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, 
while his extended and detailed account is punc- 
tuated with surprises for the reader, yet personal as 
it is, if the views of his contemporaries be taken as 
context, it will be seen to be fairly representative. 

The belief that the Renaissance was the highest 
watermark yet attained in the Arts; the belief in 
Italy as its centre; the practical assumption of the 
individual man as the standard of all things, and the 
artist as the all-capable perfected man ; the growing 
desire for personal effect and the element of pure 
representation in painting ; and, finally, the usurpa- 
tion of painting itself, and the tendency to subordinate 
the other arts unduly to it—a decadent note of which 
Vasari is quite unconscious—these and other such 
ideas appear very prevalent in artists of the time. 
Dazzled by their titanic achievements, they became 
blind to the dangerous overstepping of essential dis- 
tinctions in the processes by which they gained their 
effects. The genius of Michael Angelo might paint 
a glorious Sistine Chapel with imitation mouldings 
and bronzes in place of the actual thing, but in 
meaner hands the process would have degenerated 
into pure vulgarity. The man had become too big 
for his material. 

Vasari’s hatred of the ‘‘German” or ‘‘ Gothic” 
style in architecture—unfortunate names for which he 
is responsible—is a case in point. ‘‘ This German 
architecture,” he says, “is avoided by the’ best archi- 
tects as monstrous and barbarous; in these works 
they make endless projections of breaks and corbel- 
lings and flourishes that throw their works all out of 
proportion ; and often with one thing being put above 
another they reach such a height that the top of the 
door touches the roof. This manner was the inven- 
tion of the Goths, for, after they had ruined the 
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ancient buildings and killed the architects in the 
wars, those who were left constructed the buildings 
in this style. They turned the arches with pointed 
segments, and filled all Italy with these abominations 
of buildings. . . . May God protect every country 
from such ideas and. style of buildings. They are 
such deformities in comparison with the beauty of 
our buildings that they are not worthy that I should 
talk more about them.” 

But Vasari does not shrink from putting forward 
his own ideals in architecture. In describing his 
Ideal Palace he says: ‘‘ It must represent the body 
of a man in the whole and similarly in the parts. . . . 
In its first aspect the fagade demands beauty and 
grandeur, and should be divided as is the face of 
a man. The door must be low down and in the 
middle, as in the head the mouth of the man through 
which passes every sort of food ; the windows for the 
eyes, one on this side, one on that, observing always 
parity.” 

These and other quaint ideas stamp Vasari as 
essentially early sixteenth century and Italian. He 
could apparently hardly imagine anything good which 
was not Italian, though with characteristic inconsis- 
tency he was the first to attribute erroneously the 
invention of oil painting to ‘* John of Bruges,” better 
known as Jan van Eyck. 

It is not possible to do more than indicate the 
completeness of Vasari’s catalogue of the arts and 
crafts of his time. He carries us on through archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, enumerating the 
materials and the processes used in each, quarrying 
the marbles, building the arches, carving and found- 
ing the figures, laying the painting grounds, chasing 
metal, gilding and enamelling ornament and jewellery, 
and so virile is his style that the interest seldom flags. 

Miss Louisa S. MacLehose and Professor G. Bald- 
win Brown have earned a debt of gratitude in putting 
this extremely useful book within easy reach of 
English readers. It may be added that a pleasant 
vein of humour in the editor, and the addition of 
good illustrations with coloured plates, complete an 
admirable volume. A. G. M. 

* kK * 

STUDIES IN THE MEDICINE OF ANCIENT INDIA, 
Part I.: Ostreotocy. By A. F. R. Hoernle, 
C.1.E. Thirty-three illustrations, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xii, 
252. Price 10s. 6d. 

This is the second important contribution to the 
archzeology of medicine and surgery which has issued 
from the Oxford Press in the space of a few months. 
Last October we noticed Dr. Milne’s important 
monograph on Surgical Instruments in Greek and 
Roman Times, and now we have a still more remark- 
able contribution to medical archeology. Dr. Hoernle 
here really opens out a new field of research. It will 
certainly come as a surprise to very many students, 
as he says it did to himself, ‘‘to discover the amount 
of anatomical knowledge which is disclosed in the 
works of the earliest medical writers of India. Its 
extent and accuracy are surprising when we allow for 
their early age—probably the sixth century before 
Christ—and their peculiar. methods of definition.” 
The volume before us deals solely with osteology— 
the bones of the human body. The erudite author 


enumerates in chronological order the various medical 
authors and their works of ancient India, and deals 
critically with the records of the various systems of 
three early authorities and of the Vedas. Following 
these sections comes one dealing with the detailed 
identification of the bones which, according to the 
early Indian anatomists, compose the human skeleton. 
Another section of Apparatus Criticus and a full 
index complete the work. The translation of a very 
interesting extract from the Compendium of Charaka 
shows how dissection, or the preparation of a body 
for examination, was practised in India more than 
twenty-five centuries ago: ‘* Having removed all 
excrementitious matter from the entrails, the body 
should be wrapped in rush, or bast, or grass, or 
hemp, and placed ina cage. Having firmly secured 
the latter, in a hidden spot, in a river with no strong 
current, the body should be allowed to decompose. 
After an interval of seven days the thoroughly decom- 
posed body should be taken out and very slowly 
scrubbed with a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, 
or bamboo, or bast. At the same time, every part 
of the body, great or small, external and internal, 
beginning with the skin, should be examined with 
the eye, one afier the other, as it becomes disclosed 
in the course of the process of scrubbing.” Dr. 
Hoernle shows how the imperfections of this method 
produced imperfections of knowledge and classifi- 
cation. 
*x k x 
MEMORIALS OF OLD Dorset. Edited by T. Perkins, 
M.A., and H. Pentin, M.A. With many illus- 
trations. London: Bemrose and Sons, Lid., 
1907. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 315. Price 15s. net. 
Every succeeding volume of this attractive ‘‘ Me- 
morials of the Counties of England” series makes us 
realize anew the inexhaustible stores of legend and 
romance, of historic and literary association and 
archeological significance, possessed by the towns 
and villages, coasts and moors, heaths and downs of 
this storied land. Dorset is a county peculiarly rich 
in such stores, and the handsome volume before us 
cannot include a tithe of the possible topics and 
points of interest. It is, however, sufficiently com- 
prehensive. The lamented death of its original 
editor, the Rev. Thomas Perkins, occurred soon 
after he had outlined the plan of the book and 
written four chapters for it! The carrying on and 
completion of the work could not have been placed 
in better hands than those of the energetic and 
capable Vicar of Milton Abbey. Mr. Perkins’s 
contributions include the introductory chapter on 
‘** Historic Dorset,” and articles on “The Churches 
of Dorset” and “ Wimborne Minster,” subjects in 
which he was peculiarly at home, and a pleasant 
account of ‘‘ Shaftesbury,” that delightful old town 
set upon:a hill, now one of the sleepiest of country 
places, but once upon a time the possessor of 
a glorious Abbey, a mint, hospitals and shrines, 
and other signs and tokens of medizval renown. 
Mr. Pentin supplies a scholarly and complete account 
of ‘‘ Milton Abbey,” with many illustrations. The 
earlier history of the county is represented by 
papers on “‘ The Barrows of Dorset ”—few counties 
are richer in these prehistoric burial-places—by Mr. 
C. S. Prideaux, and “The Roman Occupation of 
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Dorset,” by Captain J. E. Acland, the curator of the 
County Museum, where may be seen more than one 
of those beautiful mosaic floors which have been 
found on so many sites in the county, and which 
testify to the settled and peaceful nature of Romano- 
British life. **The Memorial Brasses of Dorset,” 
which are not very numerous, are exhaustively cata- 
logued and described by Mr. W. de C. Prideaux, 
whose collaborator in the fine book on Dorset manor- 
houses, lately published—Mr. Sidney Heath—writes 
on “‘ Weymouth” and on £‘ Ford Abbey.” one of the 
many splendid historic houses of the county. It is 
rather an omission, by the way, not to have a 
chapter on the Dorset manor-houses, which are so 
numerous and so interesting. The remaining chapters 
include ‘Sherborne,’ by Mr. W. B. Wildman; 
‘* Dorchester,” by the Bishop of Durham ; and articles 








on the Isles of Portland and Purbeck, Corfe Castle, 
Poole, Bridport, Piddletown and Athelhampton, 
Wolfeton House, and on Dorset’s superstitions and 
literary associations. It will be seen that the 
memorials of old Dorset are pretty comprehensive. 
Besides many fine plates, there are many illustrations 
in the text, one of which we are courteously allowed 
to reproduce on this page. It is from a drawing by 
Mr. Sidney Heath, and represents a remarkable 
panel from the cloisters of Ford Abbey—a panel 
which appears to have been designed, as Mr. Heath 
remarks, to attest (if not in words yet in symbolism) 
the fact that the last Abbot, Thomas Chard, was also 
Bishop. ‘ The small top corner shields of this panel 
contain the letters T. C., and the lower ones an 
abbot’s and a bishop’s staff respectively, whilst on 
the hatchment-shaped panel in the centre occurs the 
stag’s head [which probably relates to the ancient 
cognizance. of the Abbey, or its site—Hertbath 
(dalneum cervorum)) and bishop’s staff, the name 
*Tho. Chard’ on a scroll entwined round an abbot’s 
staff; and above these, as a fitting termination to the 
whole, appears the abbot’s cap, surmounted by the 
bishop’s mitre.” 


THE CANTERBURY TALES: THE PROLOGUE. [IIlus- 
trated by Ambrose Dudley. London: Arnold 
Fairbairns and Co., Lid., 1907. Foolscap 4to., 
pp- 36. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Artist and printer and publisher have combined to 
produce a beautiful book. The text—that of Pro- 
fessor Skeat—is finely printed in Caslon “Old Black” 
type on hand-made paper, while Mr. Dudley’s illus- 
trations include not only a number of plates, but a 
considerable amount of decoration in the text, all in 
black-and-white line. The plates are delightful, In 
them the familiar Chaucerian figures live again. We 
like particularly the frontispiece, in which the im- 
mortal company is happily grouped at the entrance 
to the Tabard; the knight and his son (facing p. 4); 
the richly humorous Wife of Bath leaving the church 
with one of her five husbands (facing p. 20) ; and the 
good parson with his ploughman brother (facing p. 22) 
—-a vigorous drawing with good open air effect. The 
text decorations are decidedly effective, not the least 
so being the designs on the title-page. The book, 
which is tastefully produced, is excellent value for the 
modest price asked. 

*x* * * 


ENGLISH SHOP-FRONTS: OLD AND NEw. By 
Horace Dan, M.S.A., and E. C. Morgan Will- 
mott, A.R.I.B.A. 52 collotype plates and 50 
pages of text, including 25 illustrations from 
photographs and drawings. London: 2. 7. 
a 1907. Large 8vo. Price 15s. net. 

Shop-fronts are a tolerably prosaic subject, but 
from the architectural point of view they are of very 
considerable interest. The few examples which are 
still left here and there in London of the shop-fronts 
of an earlier, less brazen, less assertive age, are 
sufficient to show us, when compared with the 
present-day usual vast expanse of plate-glass, more 
or less vulgarly framed, how the architecture of the 
shop-front has deteriorated. In the handsome 
volume before us, however, the authors show that in 
recent years, thanks to good designs by many leading 
architects, there has been an upward movement, and 

a few of the most modern shop-fronts are of very con- 

siderable merit. The text discusses the old-fashioned 

shop-front, and both the practical requirements and 
the architecture of the modern shop-front in a very 
practical and suggestive fashion. The illustrations 
and the collotype plates are all very well produced ; 
but it would not be difficult to quarrel with some of 
the examples selected. There are one or two of the 
modern designs here glorified which do not impress 
us at all favourably, but no doubt tastes will differ. 
It is pleasant here to meet once more some of those 
old fronts which a lover of old London hardly ever 
passes without a touch of fear that the next time he 
comes by they may have gone the way of all their 
brethren. Here, for instance, are “ Birch’s,” Corn- 
hill; Fribourg’s, in the Haymarket ; and Bell’s, in 

Oxford Street. We should like to have seen a plate 

of Lambert’s, the silversmith’s. 


*x* kK xX 
We have received a copy of the third edition, revised 
and enlarged, of Art in Needlework, by Mr. L. F. 
Day and Miss Mary Buckle (London: 2B. 7. Bats- 
ford. Puice 5s. net). This book is so well known, 
its value and the beauty of its many illustrations so. 
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generally recognized, that it is not necessary to do 
more than offer this new edition, which contains an 
added chapter on white work, a hearty welcome. 
an 
The appearance of a second edition of Jn the Good 
Old Times, by Mr. J. C. Wright (London: Zi/iot 
Stock. Price 6s. net), which was published origin- 
ally in 1905, is a gratifying proof of the interest taken 
in social history, when presented in the readable, 
entertaining way characteristic of Mr. Wright’s pages. 
It would be impossible within the limits of one 
volume to treat of all the changes which have taken 
place during the last 150 years in the social, 
industrial, and moral condition of England; but 
in this substantial volume of nearly 400 pages the 
author touches upon the more salient points of differ- 
ence between ‘‘then’’ and “ now,” and graphically 
describes many of the important changes in modes of 
life and thought. 
* 


Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore has issued a new edition of 
his very useful Pedigree Work (Phillimore and Co., 
Chancery Lane. Price 1s. net). This ‘‘ handbook 


for the genealogist, with a new date book, 1066 to | 


1900”—why not have brought it up to date ?—will 
be found of great value by beginners at genealogical 
work. The same publishers send us a copy of the 
second edition, revised, of Mr. Phillimore’s booklet, 
price 6d., on Parish Registers, with Suggestions for 
their Transcription, which should be read and digested 
by every one who proposes to do work of the kind. 


* * 

Many booklets and pamphlets are on our table. 
Under the title of Sanguhar and the Crichtons, Mr. 
Douglas Crichton, F.S.A. Scot., has published (Dum- 
fries, Courier Press) a lecture (revised) which he 
delivered at Sanquhar last September. It contains a 
readable historical account of the connexion of the 
Crichton family with the royal burgh of Sanquhar, 
and shows that ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton,” though 
best known to public fame, was only one of several 
members of a distinguished family who deserve to be 
remembered. There are portraits of the ‘‘ Admir- 
able” and of later members of the family of note. 
Mr. C. H. Davy, citizen and stationer, sends us a tiny 
booklet, prettily produced, containing a ‘‘ Typo- 
graphical Note’’—on the history of typography, 
written originally for the Dryden Press Book of 
Types—with other interesting matter on the history 
of the well-known Dryden Press, and a list of some 
early fifteenth-century spellings. Messrs. Witherby 
and Co., of 326, High Holborn, issue, in attractive 
pamphlet form, Gilbert White of Selborne, a \ecture 
by Mr. W. H. Mullens, M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. net.). 
In thirty-two tall pages Mr. Mullens gives a concise 
account of White and of his book and village, and a 
useful bibliography, specially full in relation to the 
earlier and rarer editions. There are seven g 

plates, including views of the ‘‘ Wakes,’’ 1813. and 
1907; the interior of the church, 1907; facsimile 
title-page of the first edition ; and photographic re- 
production of extracts from the parish registers 
relating to White’s baptism and burial. Mr. Harry 
Paintin has issued in pamphlet form (Burford, 2. G. 
Foster ; price 3d.), with plan and a number of illus- 
trations, the articles which he contributed recently to 


the Oxford Times on Burford Priory ana its Associa- 
tion with the Lenthall Family, a pleasantly written 
summary of much matter of interest and importance 
connected with the charming, old-world ‘‘ Burford 
town, With its stone roofs grey and old.’’ Miss 
Ethel Lega- Weekes sends us off- prints of two matter- 
full articles—one on Richard Weekes, Gentleman-at- 
Arms and Prisoner in the Fleet, contributei by her 
to Mr. Baring-Gould’s Devonshire Characters, 1908 ; 
the other being the second part of Zhe Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of South Tawton, with several 
plates, from the Zransactions of the Devonshire 
Association. 


* * * 
In the Scottish Historical Review, January, Mary 
Stuart is to the front in two articles. Mr. T. Duncan 
writes on her relations with William Maitland of 
Lethington, and Mr, T. F. Henderson replies vigor- 
ously to Mr. Lang under the title of ‘‘ Mr. Lang and 
the Casket Letters.’’ Particularly attractive to all 
interested in Jacobite history is ‘‘ Allan Cameron’s 
Narrative, February-April, 1706,’’ now first printed 
from the original MS., and edited by Professor 
Sanford Terry. It is a first-hand narrative of con- 
siderable value. Among the other articles are: 
‘* The Market.Cross of Aberdeen,’’ by Mr. G. M. 
Fraser; ‘‘The Bishops of Glasgow, 1316-1446,’ Lv 
Bishop Dowden ; and ‘‘ The Green Island,’’ a folk- 
lore paper written some twenty years ago by the late 
Rev. Gregorson Campbell, and not hitherto published. 
The number contains, among other illustrations, a 
fine portrait of George Buchanan. 

* * * 
The Architectural Review, January, a very substantial 
number, is largely occupied by a number of examples, 
well described and finely and lavishly illustrated, of 
‘*Modern English Church Work.” These-include 
St. Mary, Eccleston, Cheshire, and additions to Cowley 
Church, Oxon (the late Mr. G. F. Bodley); the 
Choir, Downside Abbey, Bath (the late Mr. T. 
Garner) ; Christ Church, Port Sunlight (Messrs. W. 
and Segar Owen); the Baptist Church House and 
Kingsway Chapel (Mr. Arthur Keen); and half a 
dozen others. Mr. L. Weaver contributes a third 
and concluding paper on ‘‘ Modern Leadwork,’’ and 
Mr. Frank Green a second on Morden College, 
Blackheath, both fully illustrated. But to many 
readers the most important item in the number will 
be a hitherto unpublished letter by the late A. Welby 
Pugin, dated the ‘‘ Feast of St. Aldhelm, 1843,” com- 
municated by Dom H. P. Feasey, O.S.B. The 
letter treats of spires and towers, and was illustrated 
by several characteristic sketches, which are here care- 
fully reproduced. We have also received Rivista 
@’ Italia, December ; the Zast Anglian, October and 
November, in which Mr, William Coe’s quaint 
Diary is nearing its conclusion; and the Avw.zrican 
Antiquarian, November and December. 
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‘*THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST AT STIRLING 
CASTLE.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

In the recent article on ‘‘The Mysterious Guest 
at Stirling Castle ’’ (Antiguary for December last, 
p- 457), the writer ignores altogether the vigorous 
debate which took place in 1829 on the publication of 
Mr. Tytler’s views in his Hestory of Scotland. It is 
too bad to pass over in silence the late John Riddell 
—one of the ablest Scottish antiquaries of his day— 
and his ‘‘ Eclaircissement,’’ as he calls it, on the 
subject of the mystery of Richard II. 

Mr. Riddell’s researches (see Zvacts Legal and 
Historical, pp. 3-78) were so thorough as to convince 
subsequent historians that the so-called King was a 
sorry imposter—‘‘a mammet’’—by name Thomas 
Warde, or Thomas of Trumpington. The late 
Dr. George Burnet, Lyon King of Arms, in his ex- 
cellent preface to Vol. IV. of Zhe Exchequer Rolls 
of Scotland, gives a summary of the facts as vouched 
for by the cumulative authorities gathered together 
by Mr. Riddell. 

The latest Scottish historian, Mr. Andrew Lang 
(History of Scotland, vol. i., pp. 285, 286, and 
note 31, p. 298), is evidently clearly of opinion that 
‘* Mr. Riddell’s refutation carries the greater weight."’ 
In his text he says: ‘‘ We need not discuss the story. 
The deaths of deposed Kings were often followed by 
such revenants."’ 

I propose to follow Mr. Lang’s example at present, 
but may be permitted to point out an error into which 
the writer has fallen regarding the Franciscan Friary 
at Stirling. It was an Observant house founded in 
1494 by James IV., and thus was not in existence 
until many years after the death of ‘‘ the mammet.”’ 
Glasgow. JoHN EDWARDS. 


PULPIT HOUR-GLASSES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Responding to a note upon the above subject from 
the pen of the Rev. Herbert Pentin (September last), 
‘*Your Reviewer,’’ in a somewhat petulant com- 
munication (the succeeding month), remarked he 
possessed a list of sixty-seven examples of old pulpit 
hour-glasses or their stands known to be still in 
existence. Personally (in October and November 
numbers), I was able to quote thirty of these, and, in 
the latter issue, suggested it would be of interest if 
‘* Your Reviewer’’ would supply the names of the 
other thirty-seven. As this has not been complied with, 
the following—collated from various sources—may 
be worth adding to those already given. They total 
up, with those already mentioned, to seventy-eight— 
z.e., eleven better than the number ‘‘ Your Reviewer” 
remarked he possessed; but even these. possibly 
form far from a complete list : 


BEDFORDSHIRE: Odell. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE: Chesham Bois, Edles- 
borough, Inglesham. 

CORNWALL : Lezant. 

DORSETSHIRE: Hammoon. 

Essex : Ingatestone, South Ockendon. 


HAMPSHIRE: Boarhunt. ' 

HEREFORDSHIRE : Sacombe, Wiggenhall. 

IsLE OF WIGHT: Shorwell, Yarmouth. 

LEICESTERSHIRE: Ashby Folville. 

LINCOLNSHIRE: Belton, Hameringham. 

NokFOLK : Billingford,.Bradstone, Burlington St. 
Edmund, Catfield, Norwich (St. Mary Coslaney’s), 
Stalham, Sutton, Wadpole St. Andrew. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE : Great Doddington, Little 
Oakley, Loddington, Polebrook, Nassington, 
Strixton, Weston-Favell. 

OXFORDSHIRE: Henley. 

SuRREY: Stoke d’Abernon, Blechingley. 

SOMERSETSHIRE : Bristol (St. John the Baptist’s), 
Chelvey, Selworthy, Stoke-sub-Hamden, 

Sussex: Amberley, Houghton. 

SUFFOLK: Barnardiston, Kedington, Wyrestone, 
Yaxley. 

WORCESTERSHIRE: Bishampton, Oddingley, 
Shelsley-Beauchamp. 

YORKSHIRE; Scalby, 

m HARRY HEms, 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

January 4, 1908. 
MOVABLE MONUMENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

A propos of a recent article in the Amtiguary on 
London’s movable monuments, and of the correspon- 
dence now going on in Notes and Queries relative to 
the scattered remains of Old London surviving in 
out-of-the-way localities, an account given in the 
Paris Journal for January 7 last, as to the removal of 
the statues which decorate the Pont des Saints-Péres 
may interest your readers. This bridge, which crosses 
the Seine from the Place du Carousel to the Quai 
Voltaire, formed one of the most picturesque corners 
of Paris; and when it was proposed to make it more 
commodious for the motors and motor-buses by the 
suppression of the statues which were its most charac- 
teristic feature, the outcries raised by the artists and 
the protests of the city press compelled the authorities 
of the Hotel de Ville to reconsider their plans. These 
statues, of which there were four raised on lofty 
pedestals standing at the angles of the bridge, were 
symbolic of Abundance, Industry, the City of Paris, 
and the Naiad of the Seine, and were the work of 
Petitot, the sculptor of the two statues of the cities 
of Lyons and Marseilles which decorate the Place de 
la Concorde. It was not claimed for them that they 
were very fine works of art, but they were picturesque 
in their arrangement, and of a distinctly historic value. 
The exigencies of the new traffic were not, however, 
to be denied, and the authorities have now adopted 
a compromise by pushing the statues some distance 
further back and rounding off the ends of the bridge. 
Thus the sculpture is preserved, and Industry and 
Abundance, with their sisters, can bless and con- 
template in safety the overwhelming increase of the 
ever-rushing automobile, 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 








